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EDITORIAL 


Thanksgiving and the holiday season, 
what an opportunity for pupil self-direction, 
for emergent purposes ! 

It is sometimes said that pupils learn more 
from their out-of-school experiences than 
they learn while in attendance at school. 
This depends upon one’s definition of learn- 
ing. The statement contains a high degree 
of truth if learning is thought of as only 
those outcomes of a self-instituted and sus- 
tained interest. Most school education pro- 
vides small chance for what Rousseau would 
call self-teaching. Teachers as a rule are so 
concerned with teaching the pupil that there 
is little time left for him to educate himself. 
Yet is not this as it should be? Does not the 
school know what and how much subject 
matter a pupil should acquire and what cred- 
its he should accumulate in order to be 
“saved”? (The school knows all this and 
more in spite of the fact that studies on the 
retention of subject matter show that with- 
in a surprisingly short time, from twelve to 
eighteen months after the pupil has passed 
a course, he has forgotten from thirty to 
seventy per cent of the material acquired.) 

Self-teaching per se does not solve our 
problems. It is the duty of the school to help 
boys and girls in the selection of their ac- 
tivities, particularly their out-of-school ac- 
tivities. Education has a very personal im- 
plication; it does not concern itself with 
what some one does for one but what one is 
actuated to do for himself. To guide the 
pupil by stimulating him to set up his own 
goals—goals that are rich in their application 
to the needs and interests of life is a worthy 
aim of education. Winter with its long eve- 
nings and vacation periods challenges the 
school to help boys and girls become selec- 
tive in their out-of-school life, a phase of 
life that from an educative point of view 
has a high potential. 


This number of the Junror-SeNnior Hicu 
ScHoot CLEARING House should contain 
fruitful suggestions regarding the direction 
of pupils’ out-of-school and in-school activi- 
ties. E.R.G. 


IMPROVING WINTER OPPORTUNITIES 
Thanksgiving is a’coming 
And you I do advise 
To take up Pussy cat 
And make her into pies. 

So sang the children of yesteryear in New 
England where pies and Thanksgiving time 
had established such a juxtaposition that we 
always thought of them as inseparable. 

In all socialized schools some such asso- 
ciation has established itself, except that pies 
have become canned foods, garden produce, 
occasionally fresh meats and, perhaps, em- 
bellishments of fruit and sweets. Homeroom 
groups, service clubs, school assemblies, and 
administrators and teachers are all eager to 
have somé part in sharing their resources 
with those less fortunate than they. This 
year the number of families who will wel- 
eome the generosity of schoolchildren, and 
their parents and teachers, is far greater 
than ever before. 

In almost all schools known to the writer 
the Thanksgiving distribution of food to 
needy families has been carried out with 
a minimum of self-consciousness on the part 
of those who give and of those who receive ; 
there has been a complete absence of an 
emotional orgy too often associated with 
“charity.” With an anonymity that is de- 
lightful, a matter-of-courseness that resem- 
bles ordinary acts of courtesy, the schools 
have capitalized the spirit of this day for 
the acknowledgement of the interdepend- 
ence of men and the gifts of life and health 
and kindly joy. 

Moreover, in our better schools, such a 
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tolerant unaffected friendliness and pleasure 
in sharing are not limited to Thanksgiving 
baskets or Christmas beneficiencies or spe- 
cial drives. Such events may provide high 
spots and dynamic motivations for the so- 
cial-civic program. The pupils’ daily lives 
both within the school and, to a degree, in 
the homes, play areas, part-time jobs, and 
civic activities offer a thousand opportuni- 
ties for codéperative endeavors. Such proj- 
ects call on each codperator for effort and 
substance according to his ability and pos- 
sessions and they grant to those who need 
according to the magnitude and intensity of 
the need. Frank and unaffected democratic 
codperation, like mercy, blesses him who 
gives and him who receives. 


It is not surprising, of course, that teach- 
ers should occasionally be impatient with 
the conflicts between lesson learning and 
testing and the holiday and seasonal spirit. 
Even though whole-hearted approval is 
given to the social projects in and of them- 
selves, it remains true that the historic and 
traditional “purpose” of the school is to 
teach subject matter. Every influence which 
tends to interrupt the routine of class meet- 
ings and lesson preparation tends to make 
us somewhat impatient with the “side 
shows” that are competing successfully with 
the curricula—‘little race courses”—within 
the main tent. 

Obviously, the need for reasonable regi- 
men and routine in school is very great. The 
launching of school projects for exhibits and 
parents’ nights, for winter sports, for home 
decorating and repair, for trips to museums, 
libraries, theaters, and points of special 
beauty or historic interest, seems to militate 
against the fulfillment of the accepted func- 
tions of the school—the mastery of academic 
informations and skills. 

Regimen and routine are, however, the 
governors of the scholastic engine. They are 
not absolute in their control. When the pres- 
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sure of vigorous school life threatens the 
school’s absorption with scholastic processes, 
the mechanics of administration are properly 
brought into play to safeguard school regi- 
men. When the lesson preparation and reci- 
tation business begins to pall on pupils and 
parents and on some active-minded teach- 
ers, the alert principal puts less insistence 
on regulations and time schedules. In a very 
real sense the administration of routine is 
the thermometer of school life. Not sluggish 
lead nor inflexible iron but quivering mer- 
cury which changes with every modification 
of temperature is needed in this thermome- 
ter. 

By means of such sensitive and flexible 
administration, the momentum of school 
life and lessons which has developed during 
the first two months of school may be safe- 
guarded. The drabness and ennui of re- 
peated assignments and preparations and 
recitations and testing and marking are 
avoided by the promotion of occasional so- 
cial projects which inject color and adven- 
ture and joy into school life. On the other 
hand, no drive or pageant or party or con- 
test is allowed unduly to disrupt the school. 


In our school we require a behavioristic 
counterpart of Russia’s primer by which 
our children may be “indoctrinated” in com- 
plementary heterogeneity as Russian chil- 
dren are in intellectual uniformity. Those 
in control of Russian schools believe that 
they know the truth; therefore, they under- 
take to teach this truth to all Russian 
youths so that all may know it and practise 
it. 

The primer which they study is a clear- 
cut and convincing exposition of the stupidi- 


_ties of competitive, capitalistic societies, and 


of the program by which Russia endeavors 
not only to avoid them but to carry through 
a positive regimen for the common good. 
In America, we don’t even pretend to know 
the “truth” in any final and complete sense. 
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EDITORIAL 


We believe in individual liberty and equality 
of opportunity for each one within the 
bounds of the liberties and equalities of all 
others ; we believe in voluntary coéperation 
within the impersonal compulsions which 
events develop; we believe that the “right 
to happiness” is not an empty phrase, and 
that fear of destitution, of neighbors’ 
tongues, of parental, priestly, or pedagogic 
authority is the great cause of unhappiness, 
whereas self-confidence and the recognition 
by others of the competence of each person 
are the primary bases of happiness. 

Democratic indoctrination requires, how- 
ever, more than the assurance of confidence 
and happiness to each youth. It includes, 
also, exercise in thinking about political, 
economic, and social questions instead of 
memorizing what some honest but probably 
mistaken autfior of a textbook has written 
about such matters. One of the very sig- 
nificant aspects of approvable indoctrination, 
then, is the direction of the minds of youth 
to the consideration of questions which are 
ordinarily submerged in the mass of trivial 
and dramatic events and items that make up 
“the day’s news” and serve as topics 
for much leisure-time conversation—the 
“world’s series,” movie actors’ personal 
lives, airplane flights, shows, clothes, books, 
election bets, ad infinitum, ad nauseam. In 
the stream of such items, really significant 
or potentially important events appear for 
a moment but are quickly submerged again 
in the froth of popular frenzy for the new 
and novel. 

Considered purely and simply as a topic 
for such ephemeral interest, the establish- 
ment of the British coalition government 
and its compromise with inflation of cur- 
rency are less “important” than Wilson’s 
attempt to cut off Foxx at third base, and 
the administration’s decision to suspend the 
naval construction program challenges the 
attention of “the people” less than Profes- 
sor Shaw’s allegations that whistlers are mo- 
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rons. The school that encourages youths to 
have interests in American and world prob- 
lems of economics, politics, and culture is 
undertaking true propaganda for democratic 
institutions. 

Such problems should be taught as prob- 
lems and as facts. They are “history in the 
making” and potentially are far more impor- 
tant than are past events or formulae or 
grammar or “laboratory experiments.” Such 
a treatment of the Paris Pact condemning 
recourse to war for the solution of contro- 
versies and renouncing it as an instrument 
of national policy is promoted by the stu- 
dent Forum on the Paris Pact.t The under- 
standing of a pact to which our government 
has given adherence does not, however, pre- 
clude divergencies of opinion regarding the 
wisdom of such adherence. 

The democratic indoctrination does not 
concern itself with the “right” solutions but 
with the facts and with their importance. 
The democratic dogma implies that all solu- 
tions are tentative and open to modification. 
But it is premised on the desirability of pub- 
lic interest in public questions. | 

The suggestions and solutions advanced 
for the revolution of the almost overwhelm- 
ing economic impasse in which the world 
finds itself ought to receive far more inten- 
sive consideration in American high schools 
than is commonly given them. The facts of 
the depression are indisputable. They are 
rehearsed in newspapers and magazines. The 
Swope plan, Thomas’s America’s Way Out, 
Stuart Chase’s suggestions, Hoover’s pro- 
gram, and the rest are facts and they are 
important. The school that helps pupils un- 
derstand them as facts—not as right solu- 
tions—cannot fairly be criticized and is sure 
to be applauded by all intelligent patrons. 

The world is at last ready to take thought 
regarding its own program for reconstruc- 
tion. Let the school move up to take advan- 


1 For 1931-1932 s, address A. C. Watkins, $22 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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tage of the more liberal attitude towards 
thought. The parents’ night or exhibit, often 
held in late November or December, may 
well exploit the public interest in current 
economic and international conditions. At 
one stroke, the school may by this process 
assure itself the support of alert patrons and 
furnish a concrete example of approved in- 
terest in problems that really do matter. 

Most important, the school may actually 
accelerate the tentative potential intellectual 
ferment now implicit in the minds of men 
and women throughout.America. They may 
thus promote the conditions which alone 
make it possible for the schools to concern 
themselves with ideas that are not inert and 
impotent. Only as ideas are utilized or tested 
or applied can intellectual education make 
any real difference in a world of stereotypes 
and fears and conformities. 

In the face of an opportunity for social 
service such as no group of men have ever 
before had, it is disheartening to read the 
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report of the New York State School 
Superintendents who on September 30, 1931, 
went on record (according to the New York 
Times) “favoring the dismissal from school 
of all pupils of fourteen years of age or 
more who are found unfitted, after an ex- 
amination by the faculty, to carry out the 
school program,” presumably of academic 
education. “If such pupils are physically fit,” 
the council said, “they would be of greater 
benefit to industry when they had no apti- 
tude for education.” 

Most interesting is such a statement in 
the light of State laws, unemployment com- 
mittees’ efforts, and the social purposes of 
education as stated by progressive educators 
the country over. Only utter insensitivity 
to the interplay of current economic and 
social forces can account for such an an- 
achronism. Insensitivity to social condi- 
tions, however, totally unfits any schoolman 
to act positively in a period of rapid social 
transformation. P.W.L.C. 


THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 


Tuomas H. Bricecs 


Eprtor’s Note: An editor’s note in a journal of secondary education for Dr. Briggs would 
be distinctly supererogatory. The present article ts the first of a series of critical evaluations 


of the very influential reports of national committees 
secondary-school curriculum. Later articles will deal with the reports of the 


commissions dealin with the 
ommutees 


on Correlation of Studies (1897), College Entrance Requirements (1899), Economy of Time 
(1905-1913), Articulation (1911), and the Commission on Reorganization of S: ae Educa- 


tion (1918). 


Note: As all students of education know, 
history generally ascribes the beginnings of 
public secondary schools in America to Bos- 
ton in the year 1635. In recognition of this 
fact, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has voted to hold a suit- 
able celebration of the three-hundredth an- 
niversary of this historic event. It devolved 
upon Mr. Milo H. Stuart of Indianapolis 
(who at that time was president of the 
National Association of Secondary School 


L.C. 


Principals) to appoint the committee that 
should have charge of the undertaking. Mr. 
Stuart has appointed such a committee. This 
committee has held one or two meetings and 
has carried on considerable correspondence 


relating to the project. While as yet nothing 


very definite has been agreed upon, the con- 
sensus of the committee is that a suitable 
celebration shall be had at the time of the 
annual meeting of the Association in Feb- 
ruary, 1935. Further, it has been decided 
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that since the event which is being celebrated 
is a historical event, the most suitable way 
to deal with it is in a historic manner. Plans 
are now being perfected for securing from 
various sources rather complete historical 
treatments of a great number of important 
secondary-school topics. Obviously, no such 
complete historical treatment would be 
realized without dealing at some iength with 
the various great national education commit- 
tees which have functioned from time to 
time during the last three hundred years. 
The present study of Dr. Briggs is the first 
of such studies to be undertaken. It is hoped 
that others may follow and that later the 
various studies may be incorporated into the 
complete published work of the tercentenary 
celebration. C. O. Davis 


In 1890 there were reported in the United 
States 4,158 secondary schools, 39.2 per cent 
under private auspices. The multiplication 
of public high schools, which during the 
next thirty years was to reach astounding 


proportions, was just getting under way. In- 
heriting from both the Latin grammar 
schools and from the academy, these schools 
were not yet standardized. Usually with a 
core curriculum of classical studies and 
mathematics, they variously offered numer- 
ous short courses of informational nature, 
isolated units without coherence or continu- 
ity. The proportion of the adolescent popu- 
lation enrolled was relatively small, approxi- 
mately one seventh of what it is at the pres- 
ent time, and although college preparation 
was the dominant air, there was little agree- 
ment as to the philosophy underlying the 
institution. 

Because of these facts, the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1892 appointed a Com- 
mittee of Ten on Secondary-School Studies. 
Headed by Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, it consisted of four 
other eminent college presidents, a college 
professor, later a president, the United 
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States Commissioner of Education, two 
principals of public high schools, and one 
head of a private secondary school. This 
committee formulated eleven questions con- 
cerning the age at which subjects should be- 
gin, the amount and distribution of time for 
each, the topics to be included, especially in 
the four years preceding college, entrance 
requirements for colleges, differentiation for 
pupils not going to higher institutions, meth- 
ods of teaching, testing, and preliminary and 
final college entrance examinations. 

To consider these questions as they con- 
cerned the several subjects in the curricu- 
lum, nine conferences of ten members each 
were provided. Of these eighty-nine men 
and one woman, 42 represented secondary 
schools, only 17 of them public. The remain- 
ing 57 members were mostly from colleges. 
Among them are names distinguished in the 
history of American education. Twelve (in- 
cluding Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles 
Kendall Adams, and Woodrow Wilson) 
were then, or later became, university presi- 
dents, at least twelve (including George Ly- 
man Kittredge, Florian Cajori, Simon New- 
comb, Albert Bushnell Hart, William Gardi- 
ner Hale, James Harvey Robinson, Thomas 
C. Chamberlin, and William M. Davis) were 
distinguished scholars; and nearly a score 
were authors of textbooks that had great 
popularity. Although five members were 
from normal schools, the date was too early 
for any professor of education from any 
other type of institution. The dominance of 
college administrators and professors, schol- 
ars, and representatives of private schools 
is too great to go unnoticed. The importance 
of Latin and of Greek is revealed by the 
fact that each had its separate committee, 
the two subjects being placed at the head 
of the list. Physics, chemistry, and astron- 
omy had one committee, as did biology (in- 
cluding botany, zodlogy, and physiology) 
and the social studies (including history, 
civil government, and political economy). 
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The other committees were on English, 
other modern languages, mathematics, and 
geography. Although the ninety members of 
the conferences represented 27 States, they 
were largely from the East. Seventeen were 
from Massachusetts. 

All of the nine conferences, under a sub- 
sidy of $2,500 from the National Education 
Association, had three-day sessions during 
the Christmas holidays of 1892. Following 
correspondence they submitted to the Com- 
mittee reports that were laid before the As- 
sociation in 1894. These reports, accompan- 
ied by a summary chapter written with un- 
usual firmness and vigor of style, were twice 
published. A total of 45,000 copies have been 
distributed. Their influence on our high 
schools was great, both directly and in fo- 
cusing further discussion on the problems 
that were raised. The chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation called the report “the most impor- 
tant educational document ever issued in 
the United States.” 

“With extraordinary unity of opinion” all 
of the conferences made for their subjects 
reports in a spirit that was, in the words of 
the editor, “distinctly conservative and mod- 
erate,” although many of the recommenda- 
tions were “of a radical nature.” Despite 
the agenda supplied, the several subcommit- 
teés varied greatly in the types of reports 
submitted. The Latin report laid great stress 
on pronunciation, going so far as to present 
a detailed explanation of how each letter 
of the alphabet should be pronounced. The 
English conference by its recommendation 
extended the influence of the list of books 
for study and for reading previously advo- 
cated by the Commission of New England 


Colleges. The conferences on the physical - 


and on the biological sciences presented in 
outline the topics that they thought should 
be taught. The history conference empha- 
sized method. And the members of the ge- 


ography conference, disagr.eing more than 
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any of the others, vainly attempted to gain 
for the subject a place in the curriculum 
equal to that held by any other one. A read- 
ing of any of the subject reports will reveal 
the progress that secondary education has 
made in forty years. 

The reason why there was such unanimity 
of opinion among the members of the sev- 
eral conferences is not difficult to find. Al- 
though the members represented a number 
of different geographic sections, they were 
much of a type; a third of the representa- 
tives of public schools came from what were 
essentially Latin grammar schools. The aca- 
demic scholar predominated. It is no won- 
der that the Latin conference, feeling secure 
in its traditional status, found time in its 
short report for emphasizing pronunciation 
and quantity. It is in the reports of the con- 
ferences on the intrenched subjects that most 
unanimity is found. In the reports on the 
sciences, including geography, which were 
struggling for a place in the sun, there is 
evidence of considerable difference of opin- 
ion. 

The history conference seems to have 
been the most thorough in its consideration 
of the problems presented and most radical 
in its attitude. The following quotation 
(page 164) does not sound like the voice of 
1892: “Our interest is in the school children 
who have no expectation of going to col- 
lege, the larger number of whom will not 
enter even a high school. This feeling is 
strengthened by the consideration that pro- 
portionally a much smaller number of the 
girls go to college than of the boys, and 
it is important that both sexes shall be well 
grounded on these subjects. An additional 
responsibility is thrown upon the American 
system of education by the great number of 
children of foreigners, children who must 
depend on the schools for their notions of 
American institutions, or of anything out- 
side their contracted circle.” One cynical 
member of the conference “was at first in- 
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clined to think that possibly history should 
be omitted altogether from school programs 
because, he said, teaching by rote from text- 
books made the subjects disagreeable and 
because it led to indefinite ideas, which were 
in many cases worse than none. The first 
necessity, he thought, was an improvement 
in the teachers.” 

All, or nearly all, of the conferences went 
beyond their assignment and included the 
elementary grades in their considerations. 
The conference on natural history even goes 
so far as to add to its title (page 138) “in 
elementary and secondary schools.” Al- 
though there seems to be no official authority 
for such an extension of the field, there are 
two explanations of it. First, some of the 
conferences very properly felt that they 
could not lay gut a sensible program for such 
subjects as English, mathematics, history, 
and the sciences without assuming or out- 
lining a fundamental and articulating pro- 
gram for the grades. It was unfortunate 
that the conferences did not have among 
their members or did not call in for infor- 
mation and advice those who knew the ele- 
mentary school and who could represent its 
interests. 

The second reason was that several of 
the conferences felt the need of more time 
for their subjects. Influenced by the ideals 
of scholarship, a thorough acquaintance with 
“the best that has been said and thought 
in the world,” ideals which they thought ex- 
emplified by European systems of schools, 
and influenced also, despite denials, by the 
standards of colleges, conferences recom- 
mended that several of the subjects be begun 
earlier than the ninth grade. Although the 
Latin conference would not increase the 
quantity of its program, it desired that the 
subject begin in the seventh or eighth grade ; 
not later, in any case, than at the age of 
fourteen. The modern language conference 
thought that children should begin French 
or German “by the time they are ten years 
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old” and recommended elective courses in 
the fifth to eighth grades. The mathematics 
conference would introduce into the ele- 
mentary school concrete geometry and some 
elements of algebra. Other conferences laid 
out a program covering the entire public- 
school system. 

In educational literature the Committee 
of Ten is usually given credit for initiating 
the junior-high-school movement. But there 
is nothing in its report that indicates that 
any member, to say nothing of any confer- 
ence, had an idea of the institution that 
later developed. It is true that in the gen- 
eral report (page 45) the Committee rec- 
ommended that “several subjects now re- 
served for high schools—such as algebra, 
geometry, natural science, and foreign lan- 
guages—should be begun earlier than now, 
and, therefore, within the schools classi- 
fied as elementary ; or, as an alternative, the 
secondary-school period should be made to 
begin two years earlier than at present, leav- 
ing six years, instead of eight, for the ele- 
mentary-school period: Under the present 
organization, elementary subjects and ele- 
mentary methods are, in the judgment of the 
Committee, kept in use too long.” This rec- 
ommendation was made without evidence of 
an intimate knowledge of the work of the 
elementary school or of the needs of its 
pupils. Undoubtedly, a few schoolmen as a 
result of the recommendation provided such 
earlier introduction of secondary subjects, 
and undoubtedly other recommendations 
were influential when junior high schools 
got under way twenty years later. But by 
that time much water had run under the 
bridge, and very different conditions and 
ideals prevailed. To these ideals neither the 
Committee of Ten nor any of its nine con- 
ferences reveals the slightest evidence of ad- 
herence or of understanding. 

There is a tacit assumption throughout 
the report that pupils will remain in high 
schools for the full four years and, despite 
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the quoted declaration of the history con- 
ference and a similar statement in the gen- 
eral report, that those who are important 
will continue to study in college. The Latin 
conference, for example, states that what 
is taught in its subject is of prime impor- 
tance as a foundation for future work, the 
reading of Latin to gain “an insight into the 
thought and feeling of a people who have 
contributed very largely to make the life of 
the civilized world of today what it is.” Pro- 
vision is not generally made that the con- 
tent of the several subjects shall be maxi- 
mally good to the extent to which they are 
pursued. Faith in preparation for contingent 
and improbable needs was still dominant 
over that in the importance of assured val- 
ues. Nowhere do the conferences squarely 
face the issue as to whether secondary edu- 
cation should be for all youth or for only 
a selected fraction. Although several con- 
ferences imply the former alternative, in the 
general report is found the following: The 
purpose of secondary schools “is to pre- 
pare for the duties of life that small pro- 
portion of all the children in the country— 
a proportion small in number, but very im- 
portant in the welfare of the nation—who 
show themselves able to profit by an educa- 
tion prolonged to the eighteenth year, and 
whose parents are able to support them 
while they remain so long at school.” A long 
step forward has been taken by 1918 when 
the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education sets up as an ideal, 
which is yet far from being achieved in 
practice, a secondary education appropriate 
to the needs of all youth to the age of eight- 
een. 

As might be expected, a supreme faith in 


mental discipline pervades all the reports. 


Today, whatever differences of opinion may 
exist, few, if any, expert educators believe 
in the doctrine that is manifest in the re- 
port of every conference. (See pages 5, 13, 
21, 23, 25, 28, 40, 43, 52, 57, 61, 89, 96, 
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108, 168, etc.) The Latin conference asserts 
that its subject is “an instrument for train- 
ing the mind to habits of intellectual consci- 
entiousness, patience, discrimination, accu- 
racy, and thoroughness—in a word, to hab- 
its of clear and sound thinking.” The Eng- 
lish conference says that “the study of for- 
mal grammar is valuable as training in 
thought, but has only an indirect bearing 
on the art of writing and speaking.” Mod- 
ern languages will “train the memory and 
develop a sense of accuracy, quicken and 
strengthen the reasoning powers, and broad- 
en the mind,” and the History Conference 
holds that “the principal end of all educa- 
tion is training” and that “history and its 
allied branches are better adapted than any 
other studies to promote the invaluable men- 
tal power which we call the judgment.” It 
is interesting in the light of later conten- 
tions by mathematics teachers to read the 
expression of the mathematics conference 
that “although the opinion is widely preva- 
lent that even if the subjects are totally for- 
gotten, a valuable mental discipline is ac- 
quired by the efforts made to master them. 
While the conference admits that, consid- 
ered in itself, this discipline has a certain 
value, it feels that such a discipline is great- 
ly inferior to that which may be gained by 
a different class of exercises, and bears the 
same relation to a really improving disci- 
pline that lifting exercises in an ill-ventilated 
room bear to games in the open air.” 

It is interesting also to note the repeated 
recommendations that not only topics but 
also subjects be correlated. In the 1890's 
correlation was the pedagogical fashion in 
the elementary school ; and although because 
of difficulties in rearrangement and adjust- 
ment and because of the absurd applications 
by those who understood it only superficially 
it failed in practice and largely passed out 
of discussion, correlation was sound in the- 
ory. In the project method of today it is 
implicit. The Committee of Ten recom- 
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THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 


mends that English words be studied “to 
illustrate the political, social, intellectual, 
and religious development of the race”; 
that history and geography illustrate the de- 
velopment of the English language; that 
mathematics be correlated with physics; 
that history be correlated with English, 
foreign languages, and geography; that 
drawing be taught in history, botany, zodl- 
ogy, astronomy, meteorology, physics, geog- 
raphy, and physiography, etc. In consistency 
with this theory, spelling, word formation 
and etymology, much grammar, elementary 
political economy, and many elements of 
mathematics and geography are to be taught 
“incidentally.” 

All the conferences recognized the need 
of better teachers. Recommendations were 
made for departmental teachers with better 
training and specialized obligations, for 
more competent teachers of pupils’ begin- 
ning subjects, for supervisors in science, for 
improved facilities in normal schools, for an 
undertaking by colleges to prepare not only 
teachers and principals but also superintend- 
ents, and for enlarging the functions of 
summer schools. Several of the conferences, 
notably those on history and on geography, 
gave space to a consideration of methods of 
teaching. Great emphasis was placed on the 
use of notebooks and on laboratory work. It 
was suggested that in order to gain con- 
secutive time for laboratory work a portion 
of Saturday mornings be devoted to it, and 
that “one afternoon in every week should 
be used for out-of-door instruction in geog- 
raphy, botany, zodlogy, and geology,” recent 
graduates of the high schools being employed 
as assistants to aid the individual pupils. 

The program of studies naturally received 
considerable attention. At the beginning of 
its activities the Committee secured data 
from forty of nearly two hundred leading 
secondary schools concerning the subjects 
taught. It was found that there were offered 
in these schools forty subjects, thirteen of 
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which were in only a few schools; that 
“many of these subjects were taught for 
such short periods that little training could 
be derived from them”; and that the time 
allotted varied widely. In spite of the “mod- 
eration” that the Committee attributed to 
the conferences, these latter made claims for 
their subjects—which, as has been noted, 
were limited in number—that called for a 
total of 22, 37%, 35, and 33% periods in 
the four years of the high school. The Com- 
mittee notes that no fornjal provision was 
made for “many subjects} now familiar in 
secondary-school courses c/f study.” It men- 
tions music, drawing, elocktion, ethics, eco- 
nomics, metaphysics, aesthetics, industrial 
arts, and commercial training. But some of 
them, it thought, could be gargely cared for 
by incidental teaching thy ugh correlation 
with the intrenched subjcq s; others could 
be offered as options in } 
riculum. It was left “to loc$J school authori- 
ties to determine” how mvajc, drawing, and 
elocution should be introd:$jed into the pro- 
grams. As the curricula vs e already full, 
these subjects were certai # ‘ not promoted 
by the report. 

It is clear that up to vies the Com- 


mittee was concerned only #4ith the program 
of studies, with a strong pré ilection for the 
subjects for which the jine conferences 
were appointed. It goes flirther, however, 
setting up a series of curriculum principles 
and then formulating (pézes 46-7) four 
optional curricula: classi¢al, Latin-scien- 
tific, modern language, and English, each 
with twenty periods weekly a year. Five of 
the twenty periods should be given to un- 
prepared work. The general distribution of 
subjects in the four proposed curricula was 
as shown in the table at the top of page 140. 
These curricula had great influence on prac- 
tice. 

The principles proposed for curricula 
were as follows: First, by implication, “for 
the purposes of general education, one study 
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Curriculum Mathematics 


Classical 14 
Latin-Scientific 14 
Modern Language 14 
English 14 


is as good as another.” From this principle 
President Baker vigorously dissents in a 
minority report. Acceptance of this belief 
led to an extravagant development of the 
“elective system,” which often results in 
no system at all. Second, each subject should 
be presented in the same way to all pupils, 
regardless of whether or not they intend 
to enter college. This was thought to be a 
principle of democracy. Third, each sub- 
ject should have time enough to afford “the 
kind of mental training it is fitted to sup- 
ply.” “Short information courses” are 
omitted and deprecated. The minimum 
amount of time is a half year of three pe- 
riods a week ; but most subjects are continu- 
ous for two or more years. Fourth, “the 
grave choice” between the classical curricu- 
lum containing Greek and the Latin-scien- 
tific is postponed till the third year, “since 
the choice between these two roads often de- 
termines for life the youth’s career.” More- 
over, and this is significant, the Committee 
“believes that it is possible to make this im- 
portant decision for a boy . . . only when he 
has had opportunity to exhibit his quality 
and discover his tastes by making excur- 
sions into all the principal fields of knowl- 
edge. . . . The wisest teacher, or the most 
observant parent, can hardly predict with 
confidence a boy’s gift for a subject which 
he has never touched.” Hence, “inasmuch as 
many boys and girls . . . do not stay in 
[secondary] school more than two years, 


the Committee thought it important to se- 


lect the studies of the first two years in such 
a way that linguistic, historical, mathemati- 
cal, and scientific subjects should all be 
properly represented.” They were not, how- 
ever, to be good in the modern sense to the 
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Sciences English Foreign Languages 
9 18 39 
18 19 29 
18 19 29 
18 30 18 


extent to which they were pursued. Fifth, 
two foreign languages should not be begun 
at the same time. 

The voluminous report of 249 pages is 
today often mentioned but seldom read. 
Forty years have brought such changes in 
the number of secondary schools, in the 
proportion of the adolescent population en- 
rolled, in psychology, and in the generally 
accepted philosophy that the report already 
seems a part of ancient history. But with 
all of its limitations the document is still 
important. The personnel of the committees, 
though unfortunately too strongly repre- 
senting colleges and private secondary 
schools, was eminent. Many of its wisest 
suggestions and recommendations might still 
be considered with profit. The effect of the 
report was to give direction for years to 
the high school that was beginning its as- 
tounding development. With clearly defined 
principles it set formal curricula of con- 
tinuous subjects that were later expanded 
often with principles much less clearly for- 
mulated. It had great influence on the or- 
ganization and teaching of the subjects con- 
sidered, and it set up discussions that re- 
sulted in the appointment of other commit- 
tees to formulate programs more suited to 
new conditions. 

A comparison of the proposed curricula 
with the offerings of schools of today will 
reveal many changes that have taken place 
in forty years. Greek, the subject of one of 
the nine conferences, has gone; botany and 
zoology have greatly decreased in import- 
ance ; astronomy and geography have never 
gained the place that was expected. Instead, 
we have a large list of vigorous young sub- 
jects that are crowding the old ones and even 
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challenging their right to exist. The right of 
every individual adolescent to a secondary 
type of education appropriate to his needs 
and capacities has, at least in theory, re- 
placed the doctrine that one pabulum could 
equally nourish all and at the same time for- 
ward the surviving few to higher paths of 
scholarship. The old fundamental psy- 
chology of discipline and transfer has been 
so modified as to have lost all semblance to 
what everybody believed in the last decade 
of the preceding century, but its effects still 
survive in numerous details of courses of 
study. The junior high school has made pos- 
sible the earlier introduction of foreign 
languages, types of English, and a composite 
of mathematics that formerly were peculiar 
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to the high school. General science has been 
invented and has won for itself a strong 
place in the curriculum, apparently at the 
expense of the more advanced specialized 
sciences, and a correlation of social studies 
is now attempting to solve the continuing 
problem of history and its related subjects. 

These are by no means all of the changes 
that have occurred. Most of them, it will 
be seen, have come about not because of 
the Committee of Ten, but in spite of it or 
without any influence of its report. The 
document was highly important in 1893. To- 
day it is interesting chiefly as a contribution 
to the history of secondary education and as 
a repository of some sound suggestions that 
education has not yet adopted. 


THE TEACHER IN THE HIGH SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 
W. L. Cox 


I 

In the days of clipper ships, if one had 
attempted to answer the question, “What of 
the able Seaman of 1930?” he might safely 
have asserted that the seaman of the future 
would be healthy, strong, adaptable, that he 
would understand at least the rudiments of 
navigation and would have mastered the 
routine techniques of life on a vessel. It 
would have required almost supernatural 
powers, however, to glimpse the future able 
seaman as a mechanic aboard a factory 
afloat—familiar with electricity, power 
winches, gasoline motors, and trade-union 
discipline. The titles, the dress, and the ocean 
are the same as they were in 1850; all else 
has changed. ; 

And so, standing as we do in the American 
public high school of 1931, it is difficult to 
describe the teacher in the high school of 
the future. One can only say that while he 
will reflect the demands of the future high 


school, he will, nevertheless, probably ex- 
emplify the social lag. Figuratively speak- 
ing, he will probably wear the same old men- 
tal uniform, bear the same titles (Latin 
teacher, algebra teacher), he will work in 
buildings and among people not dissimilar 
to those we now know. All else, however, 
will be changed. 
- Such inevitable changes are, indeed, al- 
ready apparent. They are caused not by edu- 
cational theorists, not by social reformers, 
nor by legislative enactments, for proposals, 
programs, and laws are but expressions of 
deep-lying movements in social life. Current 
changes in our American high schools are 
and future changes will be inexorable out- 
comes of the industrial revolution with its 
urbanization of population, its intricate tech- 
nologies, its specialization of functions, and 
its liberation of men from servile docility. 
In the past, man has aspired to social and 
political equality with the privileged and 
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the élite, but such aspirations have had little 
likelihood of realization so long as great 
multitudes have been crushed by custom, by 
ignorance, and by economic servitude 
wherein the efforts of whole families have 
been needed to eke out bare existences. Po- 
tential democracy has awaited an ameliora- 
tion of economic conditions whereby adults 
and youths have been enabled to assert them- 
selves. 

“T’m Lord Crest,” says the pompous cor- 
poration magnate, the associate of William 
Clissold, to the laborer. “I’m Billie Wat- 
kins,” is the reply. “What abaht it?” “I’m 
the high-school principal or the Latin teach- 
er,” says our conventional inheritor of scho- 
lastic vested interests. “I’m Millie Jones or 
Joe Jackson” is the pupil’s attitude. “How 
do you get that way?” 

Resent it we teachers may. But the fact 
is that respect for our parrot-like culture 
is waning. The world of youth is too busy 
and too self-confident to feel depressed over 
ignorance of the five deponent verbs which 
with their compounds govern the ablative or 
of the roots of #* minus y*. We really should 
not be shocked, for most of us know little 
of the conventional information and tricks 
except in the subjects which we teach. 

We are irritated, of course, because our 
vested interests are threatened. We teach 
ancient history or geometry. What would 
happen to us if the mass of pupils should 
cease to respect our knowledge of geometry 
or ancient history? We are frightened. We 
almost screech: “They must venerate the 
academic culture! Else they don’t belong 
in high school at all!” 

Nevertheless, they keep right on entering. 
Despite our efforts to discourage them they 


remain in school. It would, indeed, be well . 


for us to realize that if the great mass of 
youths, whom we often call inferior because 
they are not docile, had not forced them- 
selves within our sacred halls, most of us 
would not be there either. And if we will 
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interest ourselves in boys and girls as well 
as in geometry and history, our vested in- 
terests will be safe. 

Some administrators and teachers there 
are, of course, who long for a return to the 
old days, who have no faith in the ameliorat- 
ing power of public, tax-supported, second- 
ary education. “Fifty per cent of the pupils 
in the Blank High School cannot do high- 
school work,” one principal is so quoted. 
How absurd such a statement must seem 
even now. In the future, it would be impos- 
sible. For, of course, high-school work is 
the kind and level of work that high-school 
pupils can and will do. And any institution 
which fails to recognize that definition and 
adapt its program to it is in line for violent 
reconstruction. 

In 1927-1928, the high-school principals 
of a neighboring State maintained a lobby 
at the State capitol to oppose the efforts 
of the Trade and Labor Council and the 
American Manufacturers’ Association who 
wished to raise by law the minimum age for 
leaving school and the minimum grades 
which must be completed by applicants for 
work certificates. These medieval schoolmen 
protested that the high school must not be 
expected to educate youths ; its function was 
to select an academic élite. So they protested 
all winter—while the forces loosed by the 
industrial revolution rolled them flat. And 
they will roll each one of us flat who as- 
sumes that the public school can put men- 
tally normal, decently behaved, adolescent 
children of tax-paying parents out on the 
sidewalk. 

Supreme courts throughout the country 
will soon follow that of New Jersey in de- 
claring that no youth may be deprived of 
school privileges except for serious breach 
of discipline. The school of the future will 
at least have caught up with the realities 
of the present. 

So far in this article, emphasis has been 
put on the inevitability of change. Let us 
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look briefly at the positive constructive pro- 
gram which characterizes the emergent cur- 
riculum and administrative atmosphere in 
progressive high schools. 

In the past, the school has been a subject- 
learning and subject-testing institution. In 
the future, it will conceive education as 
growth in the personality of each pupil— 
dull and bright, bad and good. In the future, 
it will elevate art and music and dramatics 
and mechanics and executive activities and 
health, at least as high as it now holds Latin 
and algebra and chronological history and 
the rest of the traditional “learning” which 
so few retain except those who teach it to 
others who forget it. 

In the future, education will be conceived 
to be the process of helping boys and girls 
to set up objectives for themselves which 
are dynamic for them, reasonable of attain- 
ment, and worth while, and in helping each 
one to accomplish his objectives. Education 
so conceived comes to be an inner urge for 
which the school permits and encourages ex- 
pression. “Right” answers, “wrong” pro- 
cedures, along with true-false and comple- 
tion tests and the whole re-citation class 
mode become absurd and intolerable in the 
child-centered school. 

For life is like a bicycle—it retains its 
equilibrium only when it is going forward. 
The school of the future will set the youths’ 
mechanisms in motion by helping each one 
set up goals for himself which he can by 
earnest effort attain. “Will” is defined by 
Morgan as “the expectation of success.” 

The high school of the future may still 
use unit counters for academic pupils, but 
the diploma based on subject-unit comple- 
tions will have become relatively unimpor- 
tant. Instead, we shall have—under some 
name or other—completion certificates that 
will contain an estimate of the capacity and 
habits of each student in the fields of en- 
durance, distractibility, fatigue, regularity ; 
it will record his reactions to intellectual, 


athletic, and social competitions, to responsi- 
bility, discouragement, and criticism; and it 
will note his emotional controls, his self-reli- 
ance, and self-direction, or his dependence 
and inferiority. 

Teaching, medicine, law, engineering, 
farming, homemaking, and all other signifi- 
cant vocations require the very same quali- 
ties that make for successful home member- 
ship and for successful civic adjustment. In 
all important fields of human activities there 
are needed men and women who can get 
along with each other, and with their su- 
periors and subordinates; men and women 
who can stand ridicule and criticism; who 
can persevere in the face of jealousy and 
friction; who will not wilt under discour- 
agement, nor flare up in anger and pitch 
their jobs. In fact, the whole complex of 
vocational knowledges and skills, of civic 
information, and of household arts form a 
relatively small part of the value of a person 
on the job, in the home, in his neighbor- 
hood, or in his larger community. More im- 
portant characteristics are his temperament- 
al attributes, native and acquired. . 


II 


If the high school of the future shall ac- 
cord with the sketch which has just been 
given, then what of the high-school teachers 
in this future school? He will change—is 
now changing—because less and less do we 
evaluate his services in terms of “disci- 
pline,” verbal masteries, and clerical prompt- 
ness. 

More and more we are evaluating him as 
a guide, philosopher, and friend of his young 
fellow students. We are expecting him to 
lead his charges to find the adventure, the 
beauty, the challenges of life and to help 
them plan and execute their attack on such 
problems as their school lives and their home 
lives hold. 

The teacher of the future high school will 
have learned to deal with pupil-behaviors 
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Biologica} and B Symptoms of 
Sociological L Laladjustmont 
Inheritance of 
the Pupil c Day Dreaming 
K Night Dreaming 
laziness 
Lying 
Intelligence T Sleepiness 
Special aptitudes Auto~eroticism 
Elan Special disabilities Cheating Complexus 
Vital Sensory defects A Eneuresis of 
Physical defects D Cruelty Jayuptens 
(The urge Position in family E Bullying 
for self- Introversion Q Wanderlust 
expression) Et cetera U Incorrigibility Syndrome 
A Inmorality 
T Gang-life 
E Destructiveness 
Inferiority feeling 
L Seclusion 
I Tomper-tantrums 
F School Failuro 
E 


and pupil attitudes not as acts calling for 
punishment or praise so much as symptoms 
of deep-lying conditions. Perhaps this dia- 
gram will show what is meant. 

Instead of the dreadful list of symptoms 
of maladjustment one could, of course, show 
many desirable attributes, even disposition, 
codperativeness, self-reliance, truthfulness, 
and initiative. Whether good or bad, the in- 
telligent and alert teacher realizes that the 
behavior outcomes are results of the inter- 
actions of biological and social controls. The 
school as a social control may permit most 
youths, with the wise leadership of capable 
teachers, to orient themselves, to re-create 
their own personalities. Even in those cases 
where the aid of psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists is required, the teacher must be the 
active agent in helping the pupil to make 
his adjustments. The doctor may order spin- 
ach, but mother sees that it is eaten! 

The creatively controlled school calls for 
creative leadership by administrators and 
teachers. It demands the services of those 
who can help the child to express himself in 
socially desirable ways through whatever 
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medium he can use. In such a school, sub- 
ject “failures” are absurd anachronisms. 

The teacher of the future may still be ex- 
amined on subject mastery, certified as a 
specialist, and tagged a “biology teacher” or 
an “art teacher.” But employing agents will 
pass by such insignificant certificates; they 
will seek out whole men and whole women, 
integrated personalities, robust characters, 
persons fit to lead and help and advise 
youths.’ Such selected individuals will form 
associations among themselves and with 
their pupils and parents to examine every 
phase and aspect of the beneficial and de- 
leterious educational activities of the school 
and of the community. Growth of teachers 
and of pupils will be in the very atmosphere 
of such a school. 

Teachers will merge their interests and 
responsibilities with those of the adminis- 
trator, the supervisors, and their fellow 


1 Employing superintendents and principals who hired 
approximately 5,000 teachers through the appointments of- 
fice of Teachers College from 1924-1928 rejected candidates 
on the basis of scholarship grades in only .04 per cent 
of the cases. Two rejects out of 5,000 because of low 
grades! 
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teachers. They will gladly sponsor student 
activities because such activities permit a 
sharing of the joyful companionship of 
youth. The superimposition of tasks on the 
teachers by the administrators will diminish 
because teachers will themselves seek for op- 
portunities to share in the constructive ac- 
tivities of the school. They will thus be self- 
respecting individuals who themselves can 
look the principal and the world in the face. 
Each one will feel himself to have a signifi- 
cant function to perform in the vitalized 
school. In such successful participating each 
one will feel: “Ich bin ein ich!” Only so 
can they live abundantly, and only so can 
they help youth to express itself fully and- 
sincerely. 

Do such teachers and such school atmos- 
pheres seem impossible of realization? Not 
at all. A few such teachers and a few as- 
pects of such school atmospheres exist in 
your city. You think of the best teachers you 
know, the most wholesome school atmos- 
phere you know. Are there evidences that 
ten per cent of the high-school teachers and 
administrators are looking forward towards 
the new day? I believe so. 

Shortly Miss X, Mr. Y, and Adminis- 
trator Z, and the rest who form this ten 
per cent will find themselves joined until 
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they are twenty per cent and thirty per cent 
of the teachers and administrators of the 
high schools. And eventually they will be- 
come the norm, the pattern, the fashion. The 
subject specizlist, except as he subordinates 
his specialization to his functions as a teach- 
er of youth, will then be the incompetent; 
he will be clearly recognized as some one to 
be put up with until his retirement age is 
reached. Such pitiable futile creatures al- 
ready can be found on our high-school and 
college faculties. They symbolize a dying 
day. 

The spirit of the new high school and the 
emerging teacher is expressed by President 
Hutchins of Chicago: “Education is not to 
teach men facts, theories, or laws; it is not 
to reform them, or amuse them, or to make 
them expert technicians in any field; it is 
to teach them to think, to think straight if 
possible, but to think always for them- 
selves,””* 

As teachers in the high school of the fu- 
ture, we must think straight if possible, but 
think always for ourselves; else, we can 
scarcely help pupils to do so. A glorious un- 
settling adventure! But I assure you that 
“The water’s fine! Come on in.” 


4 Foreword, The Fine Art of Living, by Isaac Gold- 
berg (Boston: Stratford Company, 1930). 
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WEAVER PANGBURN 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Pangburn is in charge of educational 
tion Association. He is also an instructor in the National 


icity for the National Recrea- 
ecreation School, a member of 


the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, and a frequent contributor to 
the literature in his field. We are glad to introduce Mr. Pangburn to our readers through 
this article. Wholesome living depends upon wholesome activities. Excellent suggestions for 


community, teacher, 
cussion. 


and pupil guidanc 


After the first days of the winter holi- 
day centering about Christmas with its high 
tide of sentiment, the winter vacation goes 
stale for some students and becomes over- 


€ in winter recreations are given in the following dis- 


stimulating for others. What might be a 
time of genuine refreshment and of grow- 
ing resourcefulness in leisure not infre- 
quently results in stagnation or overdoing. 
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The teacher has an opportunity to assist 
the student in making his vacation produc- 
tive as well as joyous. 

Of course, everybody, teacher included, 
wants freedom during vacation. Yet free- 
dom in the highest sense implies neither 
license nor emptiness. The best recreation 
involves achievement of one kind or an- 
other. 

What one may do with his winter holiday 
is conditioned by the prevailing climate, the 
facilities for winter sport offered by the 
community, the leadership available, and, of 
course, by the more subtle influences of lo- 
cal tradition and custom and the student’s 
own personality. 

It is a commonplace to say that one can- 
not plan for snow and ice sports in Florida 
or Texas. It is not so universally recognized 
that the extensive opportunities for winter 
sport are not capitalized in the northern 
States as they might be. Although our gen- 
eration is relatively virile in its viewpoint 
on the outdoor life, there are many thou- 
sands who are very timid about close con- 
tact with Jack Frost. When the chill breezes 
arrive and the snow begins to fly, they re- 
treat within doors to hug the radiator. For 
most people this is a disadvantage from a 
health viewpoint as well as a distinct loss 
recreationally. The vasomotor diseases are a 
part of the toll our nation pays for seden- 
tary habits. The school health program has 
an opportunity to help remove the prejudice 
against cold air. 

Winter sport in some degree is available 
to most of the population of the United 
States, since most of us live in States where 
there are some snow and ice. When ice and 
snow sports are not possible during the 
Christmas holidays, many other activities, 
such as week-end camping, nature walks, 
picnicking, and tramps to visit zoos and 
museums, industries, and geological, scenic, 
and historical sites, are in order. And these 
latter activities not associated with ice and 
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snow are feasible throughout the entire 
country. 

Special planning for the facilities of 
winter sport has become necessary because 
of the rapid shift of population from rural 
to urban centers. When the bulk of the 
population was in the country and the small 
town, nature, unassisted, provided gener- 
ously for coasting and skating. The con- 
gested life of the cities and the prevalence 
of the automobile have robbed many chil- 
dren of their skating ponds and coasting 
places. During the past twenty-five years the 
park and recreation leaders in progressive 
communities have been striving to make up 
this deficiency by setting aside hills in the 
parks, building toboggan slides, fostering 
skating on the lakes and ponds, promoting 
skiing, and setting apart certain streets for 
coasting. In a number of the northern 
States, notably in New England, organized 
winter sports and ice carnivals are luring 
the city folks back to the hills and valleys 
of the upstate summer resorts. Where nat- 
ural ponds and lakes are nonexistent, 
many communities have built special skat- 
ing rinks for ice sport. To these community 
facilities should be added the commercial 
skating rinks of the cities which indeed are 
not at all dependent on the weather man 
for use. One of the features of the great 
Atlantic City Fair held in the municipal 
auditorium during the heat of July and Au- 
gust is an ice-skating rink. 

In those parts of the country where there 
are long periods of continuous zero weather, 
the problem of facilities is relatively simple. 
The changeable weather conditions in such 
regions as greater Boston, metropolitan New 
York, and other points near the coast in 
the northern States are exasperating to the 
winter sports enthusiast. There is frequent 
freezing and thawing. Unassisted nature 
permits, on the average, only about four- 
teen days of skating in the Boston region. 


The challenge of this condition was taken 
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up a few years ago by Ernst Hermann, pro- 
fessor of physical education at Boston Uni- 
versity and director of playgrounds in New- 
ton. He devised a variety of ice planes and 
scrapers, motor driven, through which the 
surfaces of the frozen ponds and lakes in 
the Newtons are kept in practically perfect 
condition for skating. The knife-like edges 
of his planes can cut as thinly as a thirty- 
second of an inch. Whenever there is a 
snowfall or a thaw, however slight, the 
skaters are forbidden the ice until it has 
been scraped and planed. The principle fol- 
lowed is that of constantly keeping exposed 
the surface of the original blue or black 
ice of the pond. Through this practice, Pro- 
fessor Hermann has provided an average 
of fifty-five days of skating a season ever 
since he put his apparatus into use. It is 
no wonder that skating is an extremely 
popular sport among tens of thousands in 
the Newtons. 

Much of the recreational value of the 
student’s winter vacation depends upon the 
recreation leadership and program in the 
community. Several hundred cities have 
year-round recreation directors, most of 
them serving under the auspices of park 
departments or municipal recreation com- 
missions or departments. There are a grow- 
ing number serving under the schools. Some 
of the most notable winter programs are 
conducted by the school departments of 
Milwaukee and Chicago. Community lead- 
ership for winter sports includes numerous 
functions. It involves securing and adapt- 
ing facilities in the way illustrated in the 
last paragraph, in contriving to set aside 
streets for coasting, and organizing a wide 
variety of activities which stimulate partici- 
pation. These things are a part of the com- 
munity’s provision for the use of leisure. 
Obviously, as the schools increasingly pro- 
vide such leadership, at least for the entire 
school population, they will become more 
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and more directly involved in fostering 
winter sports. 


THE TEACHER’S PART 


Let us assume a school which does not 
directly sponsor a community recreation 
program, and let us assume that the teacher 
lives out of town and closes his desk the 
day before Christmas to go to his home in 
another community for the holidays. What 
can he do to assist the student in his holiday 
program? In the first place, as a live hu- 
man being he will have in some degree in- 
fluenced the boy or girl towards healthy par- 
ticipation in outdoor activity through his 
own example. Furthermore, he is familiar 
or may readily familiarize himself with the 
resources of the community for winter ac- 
tivities. Then on the eve of the vacation he 
can put in the hands of every student a list 
of suggestions of activities and places to 
carry them out. It would scarcely be effec- 
tive for him to preach the health and recre- 
ational values of winter sports. The material 
he makes available can be suggested so that 
no pupil need go through the holiday with- 
out having some answer to his question, 
“What can I do now?” or “What next?” 

Some of the activities will be individual, 
others for small groups, still others for 
large groups. Some depend upon special fa- 
cilities, others require no facilities. Here 
is a suggested list: first, those requiring 
little or no equipment—organized games in 
the snow, such as fox and geese, treasure 
hunt, and prisoner’s base; nature hiking; 
snow sculpture; snowball fights with varia- 
tions; tracking animals; barrel stave ski- 
meet; art windows (frozen colored water) ; 
and hare and hounds chase. Involving 
equipment—coasting, skating, tobogganing, 
skiing, snowshoeing, organized sleigh rides, 
decorated sled meets, fancy skating meets, 
snowshoe races, ski contests, dog derby, ice 
tennis, curling tournament, skate sailing, 
ice-boat racing, ice hockey, and the winter 
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carnival. Obviously such activities as tour- 
naments and winter festivals require a great 
deal of organization and they frequently in- 
volve practically the entire community. 
Almost every schoolboy who lives where 
there is snow has been in snowball fights. 
That is nothing new, but these battles may 
be made even more enjoyable sports if a 
fixed set of rules is followed. The players 
should be divided into sides with a captain 
on each side. The kind and number of snow- 
balls and the size of the forts should be 
regulated. Some boys make a shield of a 
barrel head, using a strap to fasten it on 
the arm. On the inside of it is fastened a 
shelf or rack upon which to place a supply 
of missiles. Opposing teams soon learn to 
hit the shield such a blow that the snow- 
balls fall from the shelf. On field tramps 
into the open country many places can be 
found which make splendid battle grounds 
with rocks for protecting walls. 

Snow dodge ball, snow duck-on-the-rock, 
and snow bombardment are a few of the 
variations of snowball fights. Snow duck-on- 
the-rock is played in the same way as the 
ordinary game except that frozen snowballs 
are used as missiles and a frozen duck as 
a target. The duck keeper is privileged to 
keep on hand a stock of soft snowballs 
which he throws at those players who run 
up to gather the snowballs which they have 
thrown at the duck. (For descriptions of 
other snow games, see page 114, Recreative 
Athletics, Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, New York City.) 
The building of snow men has attained 
the dignity of snow sculpture in recent 
years. Chicago school children have repro- 
duced statutes, buildings, animals, singly 
and in groups, battleships, automobiles, fur- 
niture, an art institute lion, the Statue of 
Liberty, and a church. The Chicago schools’ 
bureau of recreation has given the follow- 
ing suggestions on this winter sport: (1) 
Use board, sticks, and wire to support legs 
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and arms. (2) Fill buckets with water and 
then pour in snow until you have an icy 
slush. (3) Apply and shape this with pad- 
dles, trowels, knives, and similar tools be- 
fore it sets and freezes. (4) Smooth off 
edges with hatchets and knives. To get hair 
effects use wood rasps. (5) Where the fig- 
ure needs outline, use ordinary oil paint and 
a brush. (6) If you wish to get color ef- 
fects, use a pasty consistency of kalsomine 
applied with a brush. The water freezes, 
leaving the pigment on the surface. 

The Chicago children have also success- 
fully produced paintings on ice. One young- 
ster received a scholarship in the Art Insti- 
tute on the strength of an attractive land- 
scape contrived after many hours of pa- 
tient effort. | 

The extension department of the Mil- 
waukee schools has organized many winter 
carnivals and other forms of winter sport. 
One of the activities for the junior-high- 
school boys and girls was a decorated sled 
parade, awards being made for the most 
elaborate, the most beautiful, and the fun- 
niest sled. One of its winter sports days 
included the following events: dog derby, 
snowman contest, figure-skating contest, 
speed-skating competition, barrel-stave ski 
jump, snowshoe race, and a sled parade. De- 
tailed rules were, of course, worked out for 
each event. 

Besides the usual ice and snow events in 
a winter sports frolic day the Hibbing, Min- 
nesota, recreation department conducted a 
group of novelty events on the ice, including 
an obstacle race, potato race, peanut race, 
broom race, chair race (mother pushing 
daughter on chair), ski-joring (boy on 
skates pulling girl on skis), father and son 
race (son drawing father on sled), single- 
skate race for those who had never skated 
before, and a three-legged race. 

Snow photography makes an excellent 
holiday pursuit for the individual student 
or the school camera club. Snowtime pro- 
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vides unique studies in photography. “It is 
within the sphere of snow-scopes that the 
camera comes, perhaps, closest of all to 
making an accurate record of nature as she 
appears to the human eye and imagination,” 
says Elon Jessup in his Snow and Ice 
Sports. “The whole stage is set for a truth- 
ful delineation in a black and white print 
of nature as she really is.” 

The senior boys will enjoy ice fishing and 
hunting, and all may find pleasure in fol- 
. lowing the tracks of animals and studying 
them. Such activities provide good material 
later for the class or homeroom. The feed- 
ing of birds and the construction of feeding 
stations will be attractive to some. Winter 
camping and mountain climbing are royal 
sports for those who are accompanied by 
experienced guides and who have made the 
most careful preparations. Because of the 
dangers involved they are not advised for 
students unaccompanied by adults who have 
been through the game. 

However, winter woodcraft, at least on a 
moderate scale, could be undertaken, pref- 
erably under an experienced leader. This 
includes securing of fuel, avoiding getting 
lost, the use of maps and compass, follow- 
ing trails, guarding against snow blindness, 
selecting and handling the food supply, and 
not infrequently trying to cure frostbite. 

The winter vacation provides the oppor- 
tunity for children to follow up some of the 
activities in which the teacher has initiated 
them during the school year. Numbers of 
youngsters in Westchester County, New 
York, like to take their lunches and spend 
the day in “Nature Woods,” where their 
teachers have taken them on nature walks 
while school was in session. The fall and 
winter are much more pleasant for hiking 
than summer and spring because of the ab- 
sence of heat and insects. The hike and 
a number of winter sports may be combined. 
The great Interstate Palisades Park at Bear 
Mountain on the Hudson River provides ex- 
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tensive winter sport opportunities for the 
people who live next door in New York 
City. Here one may skate or toboggan or 
ski or hike. Many communities have similar 
parks, And whether they have snow and 
ice or not, they do provide interesting ob- 
jectives for tramps. Even in the cities there 
are factories, tall buildings, docks, zoos, 
museums and other interesting places to 
visit. Club leaders, parents, scoutmasters, 
and other adults may conduct such trips. 

Teachers and school boards may do a 
great deal to influence city councils towards 
setting aside and adequately policing streets 
for coasting. The ideal coasting street, ac- 
cording to the Recreation Commission in 
Cincinnati, should have no street car lines 
on it, crossing it, or at the foot of it, a slight 
upgrade at the foot to stop the coasters, 
not more than one street crossing it, should 
be little traveled, and should have the right 
grade for good coasting. 

This article has aimed to suggest to the 
teacher ways in which he can influence stu- 
dents towards worth-while winter vacations 
by giving them concrete suggestions of ac- 
tivities and places. It has included specific 
activities and methods. If he spends the 
vacation in the community, he may wish 
to help organize and lead activities for the 
students. 
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AN “EXTRACURRICULAR” CURRICULUM 


WALTER P. REICHERT 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Reichert, the principal of the Glens Falls, N.Y., Junior High School, 


presents, under this challenging and very paradoxical title, typical school projects so con- 
ceived and administered as to help youths to attain educational objectives. He demands an 
answer to the question: Shall the curriculum be merely the price that youths must pay to 
traditional scholastic “standards” in order that they may be allowed to seek true educational 


opportunities in an “extracurriculum”? 


The teaching profession, in looking for 
reading matter on the subject of “extracur- 
ricular activities,” need not look far to find 
a wealth of statistics to show the large 
amount of time and energy spent by both 
teachers and pupils on such activities. The 
value of such statistics, however, is of no 
avail if they serve only to scare the teacher 
away from such programs rather than to 
show their true worth. It would seem from 
the time spent on extracurricular activity 
that considerable thought would have al- 
ready been given to the potential educational 
possibilities of the activity, yet an educator 
like Cox raises these questions: 

Each type of student activity must be self-evalu- 
ated. Is it life? Is it spontaneous? Does it affect 
wholesome, human relationships in school and 
out? If the activity in question does reproduce 
typical desirable situations of general social living, 
if pupils do engage in it purposefully and whole- 
heartedly, and if it does affect human relationships 
wholesomely, then it is justified in and of itself. 


Such pertinent questions provoke the ad- 
ministrator to analyze and evaluate the ex- 
tracurricular-activity program in his school. 
Any basis of evaluation must recognize the 
disparaging stigma of a hyphenated curricu- 
lum! If these features which are so char- 
acteristic of an extracurricular-activity pro- 
gram are the very things we seek to achieve 
in the junior high school, why, then, are 
they relegated to the extracurricular-activity 


program rather than to the regular curricu- . 


lum? 
Believing in the value of developing in- 
terests which may be pursued outside the 
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classroom and which at the same time would 
enrich regular classroom work as well as 
give opportunity for the development of 
initiative, leadership, and good citizenship, 
an extracurricular curriculum has been de- 
veloped in the Glens Falls Junior High 
School. The motivating purpose behind the 
development of such a program as this has 
not been simply to organize or to find “busy 
work” but, in terms of Cox, to promote one 
which would be “self-evaluated.” There re- 
mains but to answer the question, “What 
things are lifelike, spontaneous, and whole- 
some?” We need to find no difference be- 
tween “curricular” and “extracurricular.” 
The curriculum is the sum total of all the 
activities sponsored by the school. 

The main features of this “extracurricu- 
lar” curriculum, limited in discussion by the 
length of this paper, are the art exhibit, 
Christmas party, entertainment of a living 
notable, musical and dramatic entertainment, 
and the local history pageant. Just as fully 
as the classroom activities engage the time 
and attention of the whole school, so do all 
of these activities, with the possible excep- 
tion of the entertainment, engage the inter- 
est of the entire student body in one way or 
another. A complete analysis of these events 
would be an affirmation to the questions 
of Cox. For example, let us consider the art 
exhibit ; observations, pertinent to our view- 
point, are abundantly in evidence. 


ART EXHIBITS 


We are now preparing for our fifth an- 
nual Exhibition of Art. The first two ex- 
hibits were strictly experimental, from which 
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we were able to see what steps to take and 
what objectives might be realized. Teach- 
ers found it necessary to suggest points of 
interest in the picture and to supply facts 
concerning the artist or his day. This, how- 
ever, is for the most part no longer neces- 
sary. There are about sixty boys and girls 
at present in our school whose interest in 
art is all-absorbing and who with very little 
study can serve as fascinating and fairly 
accurate guides. The guides, this year as 
before, are volunteers. They enjoy pictures 
and find in them many details to which the 
adult eye is calloused. Students treasure the 
privilege to act as guides. They select the 
group of pictures which, to them, is most 
interesting; then they search for the infor- 
mation necessary to do that job well. When 
students will devote four afternoons from 
3.30 to 5.30 and one evening in one week 
to this work, no further evidence need be 
marshaled to prove their love of the job. 
If the project served only these sixty guides 
our time and effort would be well spent— 
but there are others who profit. 

The first programs were prepared by the 
faculty who searched every conceivable vol- 
ume for information regarding the first pic- 
tures which came to our school. This has 
been gradually shifted to the students; our 
last program was developed in a ninth-grade 
English class. Of course, there is a huge 
campaign, managed by the students in the 
homerooms, organized to sell tickets, and 
the room which returns the largest amount 
of money has the privilege of selecting a 
picture from the exhibit for its room. 

We have found almost immediate inter- 
est in the pictures. A referendum is taken to 
determine the pictures most attractive to 
our students. Students are to cast three 
votes; first, for the picture most desirable 
for the homeroom; second, for the picture 
most desirable for the home; and third, for 
the picture most enjoyed because of its story. 
There is a wave of enthusiasm in the 
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school ; every one is discussing this feature 
of this picture, and that feature of that one, 
the colors, the design, the story, the source 
of light, and a host of other matters pertain- — 
ing strictly to the pictures. 

This contest necessitates several very im- 
portant activities on the part of the students 
generally. First, each picture must be stud- 
ied carefully in order to discover the endur- 
ing attraction which it possesses. Second, 
the necessity of knowing the names of 
twenty to thirty outstanding pictures and 
the artists is obvious if an intelligent dis- 
cussion is to be held in homeroom or English 
class. Third, each pupil is encouraged to 
“sell” his choice to others so that others 
might be persuaded to respect his selection 
and possibly vote for it. 

Latent Abilities—When the pictures are 
hung only on our classroom walls, students 
do not have an opportunity to copy them 
or do art work of any kind. The past three 
years with the exhibition in our gymnasium, 
a different story is recorded. 

One half of the gymnasium is given over 
to physical education during school hours; 
the other half contains pictures most suit- 
able for child appreciation and study. Each 
student is encouraged to copy in crayon, 
pencil, or water color the picture he likes 
best. In case one is not interested in draw- 
ing, then a description of an interesting pic- 
ture is recommended. One very interesting 
story came from a little girl last year who 
was delighted with Lembach’s “Shepherd 
Boy.” The story demonstrated her keen in- 
terest and imaginative ability. 

The exhibition is reserved one day for 
each of the four grade schools in Glens Falls. 
The third and fourth grades spend all morn- 
ing with us, while the fifth and sixth grades 
devote the entire afternoon to the study and 
reproduction of pictures. Junior-high-school 
students are allowed to spend free periods 
among the pictures, pursuing any project 
desired. What joy to observe more than one 
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hundred boys and girls, moving earnestly 
from picture to picture, each searching for 
the object which he is to reproduce in design 
or in words. An opportunity to reproduce 
in color was first seized by the grade schools 
and soon every one was doing it. The stu- 
dents’ work is far superior to anything of 
which we thought them capable. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Probably nothing comes closer to “teach- 
ing the children to do better the desirable 
things they are going to do anyway” than 
the occasion of the Christmas party, for 
here, obviously, the expression of the festive 
spirit, the Christmas music, and general en- 
thusiasm lend themselves admirably to the 
building of a program. In dramatizing folk 
legends and making clear the background 
for the songs sung, the children catch a real 
insight into the meaning of Christmas and 
are afforded an opportunity for giving rather 
than getting gifts. When the dismissal for 
Christmas recess has been climaxed by a 
project of the whole school (of 600 mem- 
bers) in one program rather than a series 
of hour programs in the various home- 
rooms, then the inspiration of the whole in- 
deed becomes greater than the sum of all 
its parts. When we recall our thesis that 
all learning is our curriculum, regardless of 
subject matter, we need only to point out 
the folly of designating such a project “ex- 
tracurricular.” Without providing for such 
events in an organized curriculum many sig- 
nificant occasions are left to mere chance. 
When the school recognizes such celebra- 
tions as responsibilities rather than oppor- 
tunities then its effectiveness will have been 
immeasurably increased. 


LECTURERS 
Believing in first-hand contacts as con- 
ducive to the best educational experience, it 
has been our policy to invite a distinguished 
explorer, adventurer, or writer, of the chil- 
dren’s choice, to the school for a public lec- 
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ture. The notable’s visit is preceded by a 
series of assembly programs and campaign 
talks as well as classroom projects. The en- 
thusiasm created by this preliminary work, 
engaged in by the entire school, established 
not only a state of readiness in the pupils 
for the lecturer’s message, but also a feel- 
ing of responsibility for the financial suc- 
cess of the undertaking. To be specific—to 
the minds of children who had been born 
since the World War any discussion of that 
event was purely academic until Count Von 
Luckner related personal experiences of 
running the English blockade. His visit was 
preceded by a dramatization of events in 
his book, The Sea Devil, and The Sea 
Devil’s Fo’castle by Lowell Thomas. The 
eagerness with which the children read these 
~books was equaled only by the enthusiasm 
with which they greeted him. Following his 
lecture there was a demand for sea stories 
by Joseph Conrad and others as well as books 
on the history of clipper ships and on sail- 
ing vessels. The geography classes insisted 
on being allowed to study Count Von Luck- 
ner’s route on a world map, and numerous 
other activities in English, art, and reading 
came in advance of and in the wake of this 
adventurer’s appearance here. The audience 
of about eighteen hundred was one of the 
largest any school event had ever attracted. 
Suppose this had been announced as an “ex- 
tracurricular” event to be ignored in Eng- 
lish, history, and geography classes? Fortu- 
nately, the financial success of the enterprise 
enabled the school to subsidize worthy ac- 
tivities which are not self-supporting. This 
question, fundamentally pertinent to our 
thesis, arises, “Is it a curricular or ‘extra- 
curricular’ responsibility of the school to 
program events to further international good 
will?” 
LOCAL HISTORY PAGEANT 

Ordinarily local history as such is not in- 
cluded in the curriculum, yet aside from its 
own value it is one of the best motivations 
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for teaching general history. There is noth- 
ing more necessary, according to Royce, for 
both children and adults than the study of 
local history. Josiah Royce says, “Any part 
of a national domain which is geographically 
and socially sufficiently unified to have a true 
sense of its distinction from other parts of 
the country is a province. The world needs 
now, more than ever before, the vigorous 
development of a highly organized provin- 
cial life to serve as a check upon mob psy- 
chology on a national scale and to furnish 
that variety which is essential to vital growth 
and originality.” When confined to an “ex- 
tracurricular” unit, such as a club, the rich 
opportunities afforded in the study of local 
history are the privilege of a few. However, 
when it becomes a definite part of an “extra- 
curricular” curriculum the experiences of 
the entire student body are vitalized and ene 
riched. The profits which accrue from this 
study are not confined to the school alone 
when such culminating activities as local 
history pageants are produced; the school 
renders a distinct service to the community 
when it presents important phases of its de- 
velopment. The audience (students and par- 
ents) sees before its eyes and hears with 
its ears the dramatic reality of the past. 
On a large scale we are making history, the 
story of mankind, intensely alive and worth 
while. James Truslow Adams, writing in 
August Harper’s, says in an article entitled, 
“Wanted: Perspective,” that because of the 
influence of the motion pictures and news- 
‘papers we are suffering from the ill effects 
of “close-ups.” We need to reflect on the 
many crises through which our nation has 
passed in order to give us poise and confi- 
dence in facing the present problems. Will 


not an intensive study of local as well as’ 


national history give us the necessary op- 
timism and courage? 

A discussion of the development of the 
local history pageant in our school will serve 
to demonstrate the importance of placing 
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this activity in the curriculum category 
rather than “extracurricular.” Before a defi- 
nite theme can be determined, students and 
teachers must indulge in considerable re- 
search to determine the conditions which 
lend themselves to pageantry and drama- 
tization. This research brings students in 
contact with the original materials from 
which history itself is written. Yet the deci- 
sion upon such major points as the story 
of each episode is merely the beginning point 
for classes in expression, who write the 
manuscript and develop the details of stag- 
ing, costumes, and equipment according to 
authentic sources. A critical judgment of the 
entire group working on each episode is 
exercised in putting the dialogue and action 
in final form, The choosing of the members 
of the various committees and the selecting 
of the members of the cast are additional 
challenges tc the creative impulses of our 
boys and girls. Arrangements are then made 
with the sewing, woodworking, music, his- 
tory, English, handcraft, art, and physical- 
education departments of our school for 
their cooperation. Our last pageant involved 
over three hundred students (fifty per cent) 
of our student body. Each group assumed 
a definite responsibility, and played the part 
of a cog in a big machine and every pupil 
realized that he was contributing to the com- 
mon good. Not only were the vocational and 
academic departments brought shoulder to 


shoulder in this great undertaking but the 


value of the informal relationships which 
existed between pupils and teachers for six 
weeks cannot be measured; the pleasure 
they derived from the work together devel- 
oped a splendid morale in our school. 

This project is unique in its opportunities 
to teach attitudes and ideals since our cur- 
riculum definitely relates it to Memorial 
Day. Episodes depicting the courage, hero- 
ism, patriotism, ideals, and love of peace 
possessed by our immortal local leaders are 
potent factors in instilling not only pride in 
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our community but pride in its leaders and 
their contributions to the development of 
the nation. We are endeavoring to make our 
children aware of the ideals of our early 
pioneers in the hope that they will look for 
these attributes in our present generation. 

Advocates of the club system call our at- 
tention to the fact that these clubs provide 
for individual differences and interests by 
the erganization of innumerable clubs. Such 
a plan as we propose, on the other hand, 
in consistency with our thesis, affords an 
opportunity for all these various activities in 
one lifelike project. The administrative task 
of scheduling club meetings, assigning fac- 
ulty sponsors, and supervising meetings is 
necessarily obviated by a unified plan that 
gives a common purpose to all activity. In 
addition to achieving the more or less medi- 
ocre objectives of clubs, a much higher de- 
gree of attainment is reached. This consoli- 
dation or codrdination of effort makes 
possible the undertaking of larger enter- 
prises. The recognition and evaluation of the 
contributions that are made by individual 
groups serves to make each group mutually 
appreciative. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE “EXTRACURRICULAR” | 


CURRICULUM VIEWPOINT 
We have not meant to quibble over words 
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but have to state directly and emphatically 
the need for a critical analysis and study 
of the experiences which the school environ- 
ment can and should provide in order to 
promote a true understanding of the word 
curriculum. We insist that merely providing 
periods for assemblies and clubs et cetera 
for the promotion of lifelike and wholesome 
activity does not guarantee the fulfillment 
of the “extracurricular” objectives. These 
worthy objectives, although accepted, can- 
not be attained without conscious planning. 
Suck conscious planning must overlook any 
artificial differences between “curricular” 
and “extracurricular” activity. Many fail, at 
the outset, to evaluate such a system as we 
propose because of the misnomer “extra- 
curricular.” We are tempted to paraphrase 
Lincoln: A school divided against itself can- 
not stand! A school cannot endure perma- 
nently half curricular and half “extracur- 
ricular.” We do not expect the school to fall 
but we do expect that it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all 
the other. Either the opponents of slavery 
(formal curriculum) will arrest the spread 
of it or its advocates will push it forward 
till it shall become alike, the rule in all 
schools, old as well as new, north as well as 
south. Have we no tendency to the latter 
condition ? 


JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN A RESIDENTIAL 
SUBURBAN COMMUNITY 


I. R. 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Kraybill is principal of the Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. This article is the substance of an address given before the Saturday 
morning general session of the Seventh Annual Junior-High-School Conference held at New 


York 
operation in this junior high school. 


It may seem paradoxical to say so, but 
fundamentally there is, it seems to me, no 
problem in a junior high school in a resi- 
dential community that is not common to 


niversity. Our readers will be interested in reading about the progressive practices in 
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junior high schools everywhere. There may 
be a difference of emphasis but any problem 
is very likely to be found in every junior 
high school in some degree at least. 
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Every school must deal with two factors: 
the student and the social environment in 
which the school is imbedded. Children are 
much the same everywhere. When they do 
differ it is because of differing background, 
social, economic, racia!, or whatnot. 

The social structures of schools do vary, 
of course. Obviously a school located in a 
crowded section of a large city presents a 
very different problem from one found in 
a sparsely settled rural community. The dif- 
ferences in schools are largely those differ- 
ences which spring from diverse environ- 
ments. Some schools have a group of stu- 
dents who are more or less homogeneous ; 
others enroll children in large numbers from 
every social and economic group. 

Personally, I can speak only of the par- 
ticular residential community in which I 
serve. Our township is six miles long and 
two miles wide, lying along the northern 
border of the city of Philadelphia. To the 
casual visitor who comes into our school 
from the city, we seem to be a homogeneous 
community of very prosperous commuters— 
the typical suburban community which 
Gluyas Williams pictures in his inimitable 
cartoons. As a matter of fact, our district 
includes about a dozen communities vary- 
ing widely in social and economic status. We 
have, for instance, a negro village that goes 
back to the times of Lucretia Mott and the 


“underground railroad.” There is a large 


Italian community. One village is composed 
largely of city workers of the humbler sort. 
We have also on our rolls in large numbers 
the children of employees on the very large 
estates which are found in our district. The 
rest of the population is composed of the 
type which the casual visitor thinks to be 
entirely typical. In other words, the children 
with which we have to deal are a cross sec- 
tion of our American population, somewhat 
overweighted in the upper economic levels, 
to be sure, but by no means exclusively 
from these groups. 
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From these facts spring our heaviest 
problems, and these problems go back to the 
great differences in social and economic 
status between rather large and well-defined 
groups in our population. In many localities 
these differences are found between one 
school and another school; in our school 
they present themselves as problems of ad- 
justment within the school itself. Our great- 
est problem is to keep our school for all the 
children of all the people. We must strive 
to see that every child has an opportunity 
to gain for himself that experience in school 
which will be most helpful for him. 

Corresponding in large degree to the two 
main factors that go to make up the prob- 
lems of the school, we find two large aims 
in the education of children: first, the prep- ~ 
aration of the child for participation in the 
activities of adult life; second, the healthy « 
normal development of the child as a grow- 
ing individual. The history of education is 
a long story of the emergence, the dis- 
appearance, and the reémergence of the 
idea of personal growth of individuals as 
a major aim in educational procedure. In 
ancient times, the child was thought of 
largely as material out of which a unit in 
the institutions of society might be fash- 
ioned. If its early stages, Christianity rec- 
ognized the worth of the individual, but as 
its institutions became fixed, personality 


- again became submerged in the larger aims 


of the social order. 

It is interesting to note that the point at 
which the idea of education as a develop- 
ment of the individual first took effective 
form was in the kindergarten. The early 
educational reformers placed the child at 
the center of the whole educational pro- 
gram. They were thinking, however, about 
the early years of the child’s life. Here for 
the first time came the study of the child 
as a human being and not simply as a unit 
in society. From kindergarten it was only 
a short step to the elementary school. 
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It remained, however, for the junior high 
school to recognize the secondary-school 
student as an individual and not only as a 
prospective bee in the hive of society. With 
amazing rapidity the college is changing its 
point of view, due largely to these earlier 
movements and to criticism from without 
and within. The strongest citadel of deferred 
values in education still remains the aca- 
demic high school. If the colleges give us a 
chance we are going to think more than 
we now do of the growth of boys and girls 
and not quite so exclusively of preparation 
for a life far off in the distance which may 
have moved on, anyway, by the time these 
boys and girls are supposed to arrive there. 

A community with a rather large propor- 
tion of people who have “arrived” is likely 
to think well of the system by which it ar- 
rived. The well-to-do father or mother may 
not be a college graduate but if their child 
is to hold the same social status which they 
enjoy in the community, it seems to be nec- 
essary for him to attend college, particularly 
a college with the proper social prestige. 
Under the wise guidance of a clear-visioned 
superintendent, our school board has, in 
spite of this, provided generously for a wide 
range of pupil activities. The program laid 
down for our junior high schools is based 
upon the soundest philosophy of the junior- 
high-school movement. There is a single 
curriculum with two periods of electives per 
week in the eighth grade and four periods 
in the ninth grade. Homogeneous grouping 
is attempted, basing the grouping upon in- 
telligence and achievement tests, teacher’s 
judgments, and some other factors to a less 
degree. Quite an effort is being made to 
adapt subject material and the activities of 
the children to their individual needs. 


w Whatever means are used to arrive at a 


somewhat homogeneous grouping, this 
grouping becomes partly tinged with a social 
separation. Intelligence tests may be an 
evaluation of pure natural ability or of 
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background ; we seem to be unable to deter- 
mine just which. The fact remains, how-— 
ever, that more children from favored eco- 
nomic and social backgrounds are found in 
the so-called upper sections and more chil- 
dren from limited social surroundings find 
themselves in lower sections. 

We have tried, with considerable success, 
to minimize the effect of this by attempting 


to vary the character of the material used~~ 


in the various sections in an effort to find 
matter which shall be meaningful to pupils 
at every level of ability. The greatest diffi- 
culty in adapting material is found in the 
lower sections. This is due to two conserva- 
tive causes: the educationally conservative 
prosperous community and the academically 
conservative teacher. It requires real teach- 
ing caliber and imagination to make a sev- 
enth-grade course in world history, as sug- 
gested in the new Pennsylvania course of 
study, really vital to a group of children 
with 1.Q.’s below 90. But we have found at 
least one teacher who can do it. Her room 
is a joyous workshop where handwork in 
all sorts of media is made to develop true 
historical thought and perspective in the 
slowest minds. The average teacher needs 
to be shown how to do this and even then 
has a haunting fear that school is not what 
it used to be when she was a pupil. And 
why should we blame her, for next week 
we administrators may attempt to measure 
her work in terms of a formal test of ab- 
stract knowledge. Perhaps, too, some ambi- 
tious mother may note that this isn’t the 
sort of work that is going to lead her Jimmy 
to college, blissfully and sometimes willfully 
ignorant that the reason why her boy will 
not get to college is due not to the character 
of work offered him but to the particular 
quality of his mind. 

In the so-called upper sections, the great- 
est difficulty lies not in subject matter but 
in method. Our methods of instruction for 
ages have been those which drove the slow- 
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JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


est students to painful, if thoughtless, mem- 
orization. The active, eager minds of chil- 
dren in the upper groups rebel at this pro- 
cedure, and I think justly so. We are mak- 
ing progress with these groups but we still 
have a long way to go to utilize all their 
possibilities. We shall not be satisfied until, 
in content and method, we challenge these 
particularly brilliant young students not only 
to develop their own possibilities, but, what 
is even more needful in their case, to grow 
in social usefulness. 

Some of the most difficult cases which we 
encounter are children, who, by any meth- 
ods of grouping which seem educationally 
sound, are placed in a section whose pre- 
vailing social background is so different as 
to make adjustment somewhat difficult. The 
child who comes from a cultured home 
within which good books and good music 
and art are talked of as a matter of course 
is likely to feel uncomfortable if he is one 
of a very few in a group of children not 
so favored. This may be true even if he 
finds more enjoyment in the activities of 
this group than he would in the activities 
of a group more abstractly minded. Allow- 
ances are made, of course, so far as pos- 
sible, but certain cases will present them- 
selves for careful guidance. Such an appar- 
ent maladjustment is likely to be more try- 
ing to the mother in many cases than to 


the boy himself. A real social problem pre-— 


sents itself when we find a boy from a very 
comfortable home who has few intellectual 
interests but who finds himself placed in 
types of activities that vocationally will lead 
him into a different social level in society 
than that enjoyed by other members of his 
family. 

The most baffling problems are found in 
the lower groups, but occasionally we find 
a child in the upper group whose difficulty 
is exactly the opposite of the maladjusted 
child in the lower groups. The type of com- 
munity which we have makes some of these 
problems particularly acute. 
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What is especially needed in such cases 
is, of course, an education of parents as well 
as of children. We must strive to show to 
the home the value and worth and dignity 
of all useful human endeavor as a basis for 
a sound and happy life. To an appreciable 
degree we have been able to accomplish this, 
but schools will always need to assist indi- 
viduals in making social readjustments. 

Many other opportunities for creating a 
wholesome democratic atmosphere are 
available, of course. Considerable stress is 
laid upon the activities of the homeroom. 
The homeroom meeting gives sponsors an 
opportunity to learn to know children as 
personalities and not simply as algebra stu- 
dents or English students. The homeroom 
organization is the unit for student partici- 
pation in the control of the school. Repre- 
sentatives of the homeroom are members of 
the student council. Many homeroom meet- 
ings are used to develop an intelligent in- 
terest in school citizenship. 

Homeroom membership is based upon the 
grade in which the student is found but 
every attempt is made to avoid a homogene- 
ous grouping. The students in each grade 
are grouped alphabetically with boys and 
girls in each room. We are attempting to 
create an atmosphere that shall be as natu- 
ral as possible and as nearly as possible like 
the conditions of citizenship which prevail 
in adult life. Above all do we attempt to 
encourage children to think through their 
own problems. The sponsor is a person who 
has had more experience than the children 
and her advice is freely asked, but we be- 
lieve that irequently it is advisable to allow 
students to attempt to solve problems, even 
if they seem likely to fail. We believe that 
the self-criticism which follows a mistake is 
often the most valuable education which it 
is possible to give. Ability to direct others, 
to think through problems of citizenship 
can only be gained when there is a certain 
degree of freedom to make a mistake as 
well as to make a success. The clubs also 
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afford a great deal of opportunity for a 
mingling of students, not necessarily on the 
same social level, in an attempt to make for 
a tolerance and an understanding that is 
much needed in American life today. One 
of the most helpful means towards this 
same end is the assembly program in which 
students participate very freely. 

Each year we invite the singers of a 
teacher-training institute for colored stu- 
dents to appear at our assembly. They sing 
beautifully, of course, and the program is 
much enjoyed by every one, but the real 
purpose for having this group on our stage 
is to attempt to arouse in our colored stu- 
dents a respect for their own race and to 
develop in the rest of the student body a 
fine tolerance and respect for the capacity 
and achievement of the colored race. 
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To go back to the two main factors in 
the school, the student and the social en- 
vironment in which the school is found, you 
will see that we are just as concerned that 
the students who attend our school shall 
take their rightful place in the society of 
which they are a member as were the an- 
cient teachers who tried to have their youth 
developed and trained for participation in 
the institutions of the ancient world. The 


largest difference lies in this, that we con- 


sider these children living cells in a grow- 
ing organism which we call society—an or- 
ganism that grows because each individual 
cell obeys the laws of the larger body by 
developing its own personality to the full- 
est extent, not fora selfish purpose only, but 
for the largest possible contribution to the 
larger social organization. 


PLANNING AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


H. Bristow 


Eprror’s Note: Many of our school practices just grew up like “Topsy.” Mr. Bristow 
suggests that codperative planning is desirable if we are to meet our problems adequately. 
The author of this article 1s Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvama State 
Department of Public Instruction, and one of our associate editors. Our readers recall his 
previous contributions to the magazine, particularly the one on “Exploration in the Small 
Secondary School” which appeared in the October 1929 issue. This is the first of a series 


of articles on Challenges and Provisions. 


These are the days of questioning in busi- 
ness, in politics, in social welfare, and in 
education. Principles of action previously 
accepted have been found not to apply under 
the stress of present economic conditions. 
While many are looking for a magic carpet 
to sweep them out of their dilemma, others 
hope to evolve a plan or many plans which 
will show the way. It is in this latter direc- 


tion that those of us in education must look 


for help. Now is the time to plan. 


DEFINITE PLANNING NEEDED 


Three great national surveys (secondary, 
teacher-training, and finance) are being car- 
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ried out under the direction of the United 
States Office of Education. A fourth (spe- 
cial education) is being planned. The find- 
ing of these surveys will unquestionably be 
of great value in solving many of our dif- 
ficult educational problems. These and other 
studies will not, however, furnish a ready- 
made pattern for developing a system or 
program of education. Criteria will unques- 
tionably be evolved to help in judging the 
success of a program. Planning must be na- 
tional, State, and local. We need to seek an 
answer to the question “Where are we go- 
ing in education?” Definite educational ob- 
jectives are needed with concrete plans for 
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reaching these objectives. In many cases we 
shall need to change our objectives fre- 
quently. Nevertheless, they will serve as a 
point of departure in formulating an edu- 
cational program. 

Perhaps no group is more critical of its 
own activities than those engaged in educa- 
tion. Each educational conference brings out 
divergent points of view, frequently accom- 
panied by a scathing criticism of procedures 
and practice. Newspaper reports often play 
up the sensational phases of a story without 
reference to the complete discussion. The 
general public, relying upon press reports 
and not having access to complete studies, 
surmise that there must be something radi- 
cally wrong with education. It seems, there- 
fore, that those interested in education 
might attempt a policy about as follows: 

1. Formulate the general principles upon 
which a large portion of the profession 
agrees. 

2. State these principles in understand- 
able language as “guiding principles,” which 
will serve as a common meeting point for 
both the profession and the public. 

3. On the basis of these principles, for- 
mulate definite objectives for State, county, 
district, school, and classroom units. In 
other words, every unit of the public-school 
system should know “where it is going” and 
by what route it hopes to achieve the ob- 
jectives which have been set up for it. 

Education is confronted by many camps, 
each proclaiming the merit of its own “ism.” 
Critical analysis of opposing platforms re- 
veal many more likenesses than differences, 
yet each insists that a new solution has been 
discovered. Can we expect our public to un- 
derstand what we are about, when those 
who have spent four years in preparation 
for teaching emerge with a none too clear 
conception of what education is, or is sup- 
posed to do? The formulation of “guiding 
principles” should be the first step in a 
planned program of education. 
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LONG-TERM PROGRAMS NEEDED 


Any large program of education should 
be on a “long-termed” basis, with goals to 
be achieved at successive intervals. A num- 
ber of States and districts have already 
outlined such programs with much success. 
With all that has been done, however, a 
greater part of the country is today without 
an adequate program. Such a long-term pro- 
gram will gain many friends for education. 
It is only through such plans that great in- 
dustrial organizations have been able to 
achieve success. Such a program will give 
individual communities, districts, and States 
a preview of what may be expected in the 
years that are lying ahead. It will create 
enthusiasm and, as successive steps are real- 
ized, the enthusiasm for education will in- 
crease. 


COOPERATIVE EFFORT NEEDED 


Any program, to be effective in a de- 
mocracy, must be on a codperative basis. 
A study program, involving those actively 
engaged in education, promises much in for- 
mulating programs of education. For sec- 
ondary education, this will mean the mobi- 
lization of groups throughout the country 
for the study of problems relating to sec- 
ondary education. Such a program is al- 
ready under way in many States and com- 
munities. The National Department of Sec- 
‘ondary-School Principals has the beginnings 
of such a program. Groups have been or- 
ganized for the studies of problems of sec- 
ondary education throughout the country. 
If the work of these groups is to be effec- 
tive, there must be a pooling of resources. 
This will mean that a central clearing house 
will have to be established. It will further 
mean that a number of groups will be ac- 
tive on the same problem or phases of that 
problem. Resources of the different groups 
will be brought together and evaluated, and 
matters of the policy determined by sci- 
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entific research carried on under varying 
conditions. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OFFER FRUITFUL 
FIELD FOR STUDY 


In developing a program of secondary 
education, one of our important problems is 
to establish an adequate accounting system, 
both for use when pupils are in school and 
in determining what becomes of the prod- 
uct of the school. The work of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in formulating a 
cumulative personal record is pointing the 
way in this study. Cumulative records have 
long been in existence, but for the most part 
these records have not complied with the 
criteria set up by the committees of the 
American Council on Education. The most 
important of these criteria are as follows: 


1, The record form must show trends of de- 
velopment of abilities and interests. 

2. It must be based on accurate measures and 
concrete observations. 

3. The record must provide a means for record- 
ing measures and observations in comparable 
and meaningful terms, wherever such meas- 
ures are available, but must at the same time 
provide for convenient recording and clear 
differentiation of whatever measures, subjec- 
tive and noncomparable, may be available. 

. The data should appear in a form and order 
capable of showing their interrelations, and 
thus presenting a coherent and integrated pic- 
ture of the individual. 

. The record should be capable of quick read- 
ing; hence it should be in graphic form in so 
far as possible. 

6. The record should be fairly complete for the 
large mass of “normal” children, requiring 
auxiliary cards only for extremely atypical 
subjects, mentally or physically. 

. The record should be reproducible, inexpen- 
sively, accurately, and quickly, such as by 
photostating. 

8. The record should be accompanied by a care- 
fully written and amply illustrated manual of 
directions. 

. It should be administratively convenient, show- 
ing all available information on one continu- 
ous record form and permitting the collec- 
tion of further data, by auxiliary cards and 
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otherwise, for current use (in connection with 
the previous record) and for periodic sifting 
and entering on the permanent record. 

10. Since all officers of the school that have to 
deal with students should have access to all 
the information that is available on each stu- 
dent anywhere in the school, it follows that the 
principal’s record and the teacher's record 
should be duplicates so far as information of 
permanent significance is concerned.* 


' Few schools can give a complete, con- 
tinuous, comparable, and accurate analysis 
of the performance of pupils in the school, 
to say nothing of an account of the suc- 
cess or failure of these pupils after they 
leave the school. The formulation of a plan 
for keeping in close touch with those who 
have completed the work of the school 
seems to be an important problem. It is 
only through some such plan as this that 
necessary data for evaluating the success 
of the school will be provided. It would 
further seem to be appropriate to make peri- 
odic surveys to determine what changes 
those who have completed the school course 
would suggest. The products of education 
are, for the most part, classed as intangibles, 
but a program of research along these lines 
would supply more concrete evidence than 
is now available. Such evidence would go 
far in helping to justify expenditures for 
education and in formulating the needed 
changes in the educational procedure. 


A PLANNED PROGRAM OF TEACHING, 
WHICH MAKES SURE THAT PUPILS 
LEARN, IS NEEDED 


Support for education can be secured 
when techniques are developed which make 
sure that each day and each year bring 
gains. These gains need not be in fields 
which are entirely measurable. Many prob- 
lems in education will disappear when boys 
and girls know that they are actually learn- 


1 The Educational Record (Supplement), No. 8, July 
1928, American Council on Education, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 
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INTEREST GROUPING 


ing something socially worth while. One has 
only to visit a school where emphasis is 
given to directing the learning of the pupils 
to realize the importance of this statement. 
In other words, boys and girls gain satis- 
faction from “mastery” or accomplishment. 
A program of directed learning probably 
offers more opportunities in the field of 
character education than any other plans 
thus far proposed. To develop appropriate 
studies and work habits, to realize the thrill 
which comes in the solution of problems, 
to know that one knows—all of these con- 
tribute very definitely to the building of de- 
sirable character traits. 

In conclusion, our present situation calls 
for a critical study of the function of the 
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school and of each unit of the school. We 
must justify school organization, materials 
of instruction, procedure, and technique. 
Some concrete suggestions for such a pro- 
gram are: 

1. Set up guiding principles to direct the 
formulation and development of our pro- 
gram of education. 

2. Formulate a long-term program. 


3. Establish centers for group studies and 
research. 


4. Organize a careful plan of personnel 
work, both for pupils now in school and for 
checking on the product of the school. 

5. Develop instructional techniques which 
make sure that pupils learn. 


INTEREST GROUPING 
E. C. CLine 


Eprtor’s Note: High-school people are giving much attention to the criteria to be con- 
sidered in the homogeneous grouping of pupils. This timely article by Mr. Cline, principal of 
the Oliver P. Morton Senior High School, Richmond, Indiana, sets forth some of the more 


important implications of the problem and offers the grouping of pupils on t basis of 


interests as one possible solution. 


It seems there are some phases of so- 
called homogeneous grouping that need 
sharper definition if progress is to be made 
and if some of the irrepressibly conflicting 
opinions are to be resolved either by reflec- 
tion or by research. One confusing factor 
is the careless delimitation of the meaning 
of “homogeneous”; in practice almost en- 
tirely and in theory somewhat more hazily, 
“homogeneous grouping” means “ability 
grouping.” Worse, “ability grouping” is 
often further limited to grouping in terms 
of the so-called intelligence te$ts that ad- 
mittedly measure only abstract intelligence. 

Several serious errors flow from this er- 
roneous definition of terms. In the first 
place, it is carelessly or consciously assumed 
that there is only one form of intelligence, 
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and that grouping means taking care of 
varying degrees of ability in abstract think- 
ing. Hence, there result grouping, based 
largely on intelligence tests or on achieve- 
ment in academic subjects, and adaptation 
of subject matter and method based only 
on the assumption that each group will profit 
to an optimum degree by doing varying 
amounts of the same subject matter or by 
doing the same subject matter with varying 
degrees of achievement; subject matter is 
varied only quantitatively. 

Second, as a complement to the error just 
mentioned, other forms of intelligence, so- 
cial and mechanical, are neglected. The rela- 
tively small success in building ability tests 
other than the so-called intelligence tests is 
not entirely due to the intrinsic difficulties 
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involved; there has been no concentrated, 
well-financed, extensive attempt to build 
such tests. Such neglect is noted again in 
the general low opinion of practical-arts 
subjects and again in the low estate of ex- 
tracurricular activities which provide al- 
most the sole gesture in secondary education 
towards development of social intelligence. 

A third error is the neglect to consider 
carefully various kinds of homogeneous 
grouping. The grading system as a scheme 
of homogeneous grouping is almost ignored. 
Sex segregation in secondary schools or in 
certain courses such as practical arts is sel- 
dom thought of as homogeneous grouping 
based on sex or, perhaps more properly, 
on sex interest, nor are the differentiating 
curricula of secondary schools considered 
homogeneous groups based on life or voca- 
tional interest. Much such homogeneous 
grouping is sloppily administered and feebly 
utilized because it is not specifically identi- 
fied as such, 

A fourth error, akin to those just men- 
tioned, is the failure to differentiate between 
two great forms of homogeneous grouping: 
that on the basis of ability and that on the 
basis of interest. As has been noted, discus- 
sion of homogeneous grouping is almost en- 
tirely limited to the former, while the latter 
actually exists in some degree as an almost 
unnoticed phenomenon. The failure to at- 
tend to grouping on basis of interest is re- 
grettable for several reasons. In the first 
place, many schoolmen are opposed to abil- 
ity grouping by superior authority as un- 
democratic, and all schoolmen recognize the 
undesirable concomitants of such grouping. 
Second, when interest is used as the basis 
of grouping, it will be more possible to de- 
vote attention to all the abilities that in- 
dividuals possess rather than to only one— 
and that perhaps present in limited degree. 
In the third place, interest rather than ar- 
bitrary placement will render the pupils 
much more educable ; the choice, as we shall 
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see, will be voluntary and based on what 
the pupil wants to do or thinks he can do, 
or both. In the fourth place, ability group- 
ing in secondary schools, especially in sen- 
ior high schools, is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible; grouping by interests, as 
has been shown, is a feasible and common 
practice to which more thought should be 
given. In the fifth place, grouping by in- 
terests involves the assumption that subject 
matter should vary qualitatively for the dif- 
ferent groups—there should be not more or 
less of identical content, but different con- 
tent based on the interests of those who 
take the courses. In the ninth grade, for ex- 
ample, instead of having every one do vary- 
ing amounts of algebra, there would be 
three choices: regular algebra, general 
mathematics, and business and household 
arithmetic ; nothing in such an arrangement 
will prevent a further adaptation in these 
various units to varying general ability. 

One may elaborate and illustrate the ad- 
vantages of grouping on the basis of inter- 
est that have been mentioned by reference 
to differentiated curricula in the senior high 
school. There are three large groups of 
pupils in the average high school: the group 
that is going to college, the group that is 
interested in special vocational preparation 
while still in high school, and the group that 
is not going to college and has no special 
vocation in view. These are all groups based 
on interest and voluntary choice. For the 
first two groups, fairly satisfactory content 
adjustments are made. For the third, the 
situation is not so good; it is, for the pupils, 
not so much a case of positive choice, as a 
matter of escaping the other curricula. The 
main difficulty is that the so-called general 
curriculum is generally merely a somewhat 
arbitrary selection from the courses already 
existing with some special emphasis on, say, 
practical arts or on social science. As a 
matter of fact, the interest of the general 
group is not academic or reflective and not 
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specialized or technical, but general and 
broadly practical. Therefore, there should 
be prescribed units of composite social stud- 
ies dealing with present problems, science 
of the how-and-why-does-it-work type, 
English that has no grammar nor themes 
longer than paragraphs and concentrates ef- 


fort on more intelligent reading of good 


literature at the pupils’ interest and com- 
prehension level; and there will be no fail- 
ure because pupils do not reach an arbitrary 
standard such as may be pardonable in 
shorthand or college preparatory mathe- 
matics. Such adaptation of subject matter 
to different interests and kinds of abilities 
is much more palatable socially as well as 
much more scientific educationally than the 
procedure based on the assumption that all 
people have the same kind of ability and 
can profit by the same kind of material if 
only the quantity is varied mathematically. 
To avoid numerous sections in large schools, 
or to utilize the scheme in small schools of 
one-section schedules, parallel assignments 
covering identical units may be worked out 
—one assignment covering the theoretical 
development, the other the working of the 
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theory, for example ; each group would work 
on its own congenial material and yet could 
profit in discussion by the contributions of 
the other. The points sought to be empha- 
sized are not that flexible assignments are 
always advisable, that curriculum adapta- 
tion is a necessary concomitant of group- 
ing, or that such adaptation should be 
qualitative, for such suggestions are not 
new in theory or totally wanting in prac- 
tice. It is desired only to supplement these 
points with the suggestions that the adapta- 
tion be made first and the grouping be done 
by the pupils themselves under guidance 
and exploratory conditions, that this quali- 
tative adaptation of content keep more 
clearly in mind not merely differences in 
degree of intelligence but more especially 
differences in kinds of intelligence or ability, 
and finally that such grouping—always de- 
sirable—is a present and feasible method 
where sectioning of the usual type seems too 
cumbersome. As has been pointed out, such 
schemes for grouping are in existence and 
work successfully although their teaching 
has been too much ignored in the discussion 
of homogeneous grouping as such. 


THE UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN A SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Georce E. Eppy 
Eprtor’s Note: This is the first of a series of three articles on the subject of community or- 


ganisation and community resources, edited by W. 
will appear in subsequent issues of the CLeartnc House. Mr. 


. Hawley. Other articles in this series 
Eddy, the author of the present 


article is principal of the Washington Junior High School of Rochester, New Y ork. 


The first quarter of the twentieth century 
has witnessed many significant changes in 
the public schools of our nation. These 
changes have come about because of the 
continuous endeavor on the part of thinking 
men and women to adapt the schools to the 
complexities of modern community life. 
Traditional practices have gradually given 


way before the insistent demands of social 
and civic life until we have completely re- 
vised the curriculum offerings to fill the 
need. In building up programs we have used 
more and more the resources available to 
us in our local communities and have 
adapted our methods to accomplish most 
effectively the training necessary to common 
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interests and well being. Notwithstanding 
all this, educators have been slow in utiliz- 
ing the abundant resources at command and 
have hesitatingly taken advantage of oppor- 
tunities surrounding the school. 

This article is an attempt to present the 
manner in which one school has undertaken 
to employ some of the community resources 
for the purpose of vitalizing and enriching 
the lives of the children within its gates. If 
this recounting kindles interest and inspires 
others to essay similar or bolder programs 
for the benefit of the youthful citizens of 
our favored land then it will have accom- 
plished its purpose. 

There are few secondary schools that can- 
not with little effort establish more effective 
helpful relationships with the civic, social, 
industrial, and religious institutions in its 
community, and the more these resources 
are wisely employed, the more beneficient 
will be the result. The roster is long and 
engaging: community officials, government 
bureaus, civic organizations, welfare agen- 
cies, settlement houses, day. nurseries, or- 
phanages, homes for aged, guilds, hospitals, 
service clubs, patriotic organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, banks, churches and al- 
lied organizations, summer camps, scouts, 
and many others; all at our command, eager 
to be of service. 

Among the difficult programs a school 
undertakes is character building. In the 
process of lesson learning, training for char- 
acter is one important objective, but means 
outside the classroom period also must be 
devised definitely for this vital development. 
Washington Junior High School has such 
a program utilizing many community agen- 
cies. This project comprises the school Hon- 
or Code, the Memorial Scholarship. Fund, 
the so-called Courtesy Party, the gift of a 
mother to her babe, and a vacation to a 
needy boy and to a needy girl. In all of these, 
some local organization is called upon for 
service, which service is always enthusiasti- 
cally and unstintingly rendered. 
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After the Washington Junior High School 
Honor Code was established, the Lions In- 
ternational Club of Rochester became inter- 
ested in it because it embodied the same fun- 
damental principles for which, in its Code 
of Ethics, the Lions Club stands. In recog- 
nition of this fact, the Lions Club has 
erected in the halls of the school a bronze 
tablet containing the five points of the 
school’s code: scholarship, health, civic hab- 
its, character, and participation. Each se- 
mester this club presents to the school a 
small tablet bearing the name of the boy and 
the girl, who, in the judgment of the teach- 
ers of the school, have most loyally lived 
up to the principles of the code. The presi- 
dent of the Lions Club presents the names 
to the school assembly and the members of 
the club attend the meeting in a body. This 
is done each semester. It gives inspiration 
and help both to the men and to the children. 
The presence of respected business men 
deeply concerned in the welfare of the pu- 
pils adds dignity and purpose to the work 
of the school and creates a bond between 
the school and community that is immeas- 
urable. 

The Memorial Scholarship Fund is an- 
other important factor in the lives of the 
boys and girls. The fund was created as 
a memorial to those who fought and died 
in the World War. The money raised for 
this purpose is devoted to students of su- 
perior character and scholarship in the 
Rochester schools who, because of economi- 
cal stress, must otherwise leave their studies 
to aid in the support of the home. Bankers, 
business and professional people constitute 
its board of trustees and managers. The chil- 
dren conduct campaigns to raise money for 
the fund. Prominent men and women ad- 
dress assemblies, veterans of the Civil, 
Spanish, and World War aid in the pro- 
grams for this worthy cause, and news- 
papers lend their organs to further the fund. 
The value of sacrifice in giving is taught 
and the joy of such service emphasized. 
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We believe that courtesy and considera- 
tion for others are essentials in the training 
of youth for worthy citizenship. To sup- 
plement ordinary opportunities that present 
themselves in student life we are convinced 
that definite, concrete provision in courtesy 
training should be made. It is not difficult 
to discover suitable occasions, and so the 
holiday season, because of the atmosphere 
of joy and good will prevailing then, is 
chosen as one admirably adapted to the end 
in view. Both teachers and pupils in joint 
committee after mature deliberation agreed 
that the school should do something for the 
aged people in the city who are otherwise 
neglected. This is our method. Representa- 
tives of all the welfare agencies in the city 
meet with a committee of pupils and teach- 
ers to arrange for what is familiarly known 
as the “Courtesy Party.” The welfare agen- 
cies furnish the names of the guests. The 
children send out the invitations. They also 
provide a program of entertainment and 
after the program a luncheon in the gym- 
nasium for the guests. Each aged guest is 
given a present by the children; a box of 
candy and a handkerchief for the women 
and a package of tobacco and a pipe for the 
men if they smoke, and candy if they do 
not. The pupils attend their guests assidu- 
ously, provide comfortable seats, care for 
their wraps, guide them to their places, and 
wait upon their needs. Teachers are onlook- 
ers. The Knights of Columbus transport the 
guests to and from the party. For eleven 
years Washington Junior High School has 
carried out this custom. For eleven years 
the Knights of Columbus have worked with 
the children, and they will not give their 
part to others. Children and grown-ups to- 
gether sharing in mutual service, forgetful 
of self, rejoicing in the happiness of oth- 
ers! Seldom do we see so fine an example 
of wholesome community interests merging 
with the school for the common good. 

The school and the factory may have their 
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common meeting ground also, The Senior 
Corps boys and girls of our school have 
found this method of working together. 
Again through local welfare agencies, or 
sometimes through individuals, a mother is 
found who must leave her baby every morn- 
ing at the day nursery or with neighbors to 
go to her work to earn a livelihood for her- 
self and family. The baby needs the mother 
and the mother longs for her offspring dur- 
ing the sunlit hours. So the Senior Corps 
devise ways and means, get the permission 
of the employer to allow the mother to re- 
main away from work without losing her 
position, arrange for a substitute in the 
mother’s place in the factory, and pay her 
wages during her absence from work. The 
usual period for the mother’s vacation from 
her employment is one or two weeks, de- 
pending upon the circumstances. In a simi- 
lar manner these same pupils provide a va- 
cation for a boy and a girl at some place 
of rest or recreation during the summer be- 
cause through illness or misfortune or sor- 
row this period of rest and recreation has 
become necessary. In the search for the in- 
dividuals whom they wish to aid, contacts 
are made with many institutions such as 
hospitals, public-health nurses, church or- 
ganizatioris, welfare agencies, and schools. 
The relation between schools and banking 
institutions for the inculcation of thrift is 
too well known to require more than the 
mention of it as a valuable agent in training 
for citizenship. Much more can be made of 
this contact than has hitherto obtained. Re- 
sponsibility as well as thrift may be taught 
here, and the schools may profit more than 
they do in carrying on this function. 
Working with other community organiza- 
tions, the school may logically become the 
leader in keeping the district pure, safe, and 
desirable for the children in the district. One 
of the most helpful instruments in Wash- 
ington Junior High School district is what 
is known as the Washington Committee. 
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This group is a vigilance committee. It is 
composed of representatives of schools— 
public, private, and parochial—clergymen, 
settlement workers, and laymen. Their con- 
ferences are held at the school. They lead in 
community uplift, in providing safety for 
children, in the eradication of evil influences, 
and in the establishment of proper commun- 
ity conditions. Their work is not advertised, 
and their labor is given freely for the com- 
mon welfare. 

It is impossible to estimate the good that 
may result from the establishing of codpera- 
tive relations with the city safety depart- 
ment. We have junior safety officers who 
patrol the streets around the school while 
children are passing to and from the build- 
ing. This factor is a vital one in the teach- 
ing of respect for authority. The assembly 
is addressed by police officers and firemen 
upon safety measures. The children always 
welcome these occasions. They mean a deep- 
ening of interest also for policemen and fire- 
men in their work. Police women assist the 
principal, through the girls’ adviser, in pre- 
ventive work. They are known by the pupils 
for they frequently visit the school to assist 
in citizenship work. These contacts empha- 
size the fact that public officers are real 
friends and that their departments are or- 
ganized for mutual safety and protection. 

Every city of any size has a health com- 
mittee or bureau. Rochester is fortunate 
enough to have a very active one. There 
are also health and dental clinics. These or- 
ganizations render valuable aid to many chil- 
dren and families. Through the cooperation 
of the Board of Education in every large 
school a nurse is on duty during school 
hours with adequate equipment for render- 
ing first aid. The school physician upon oc- 
casion, in addition to his regular work, ad- 
dresses the teachers upon health conditions, 
the detection of illness in children, and the 
method of caring for children suspected of 
having communicable diseases. 
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The Rochester Civic Orchestra is a very 
helpful and pleasant community contact. By 
arrangement with the directors, concerts are 
regularly programmed for the pupils in our 
own assembly. The music department of the 
school finds this a great inspiration and as- 
sistance in music appreciation. A committee 
is appointed by the principal to prepare for 
these concerts and to provide methods for 
obtaining the best possible results from 
them. Several concerts are arranged for 
Sunday afternoon, and portions of the 
school concerts and the Sunday concerts are 
sent over the country by radio. 

The service rendered by clergymen, 
churches, and religious bodies is important. 
Not only do we coéperate with the churches 
in honoring their religious holidays and re- 
specting their services, but they in turn fur- 
nish us speakers for numerous occasions. 
They join with us in the reinstatement of 
their children in right attitudes and modes 
of conduct after they have been wayward 
or indifferent. They confer with us upon 
community problems of a moral nature, and 
often whole-heartedly supplement the tasks 
of rehabilitation of families, where such 
work restores the school children of these 
homes to the proper balance. 

Space will not permit us to mention in 
detail the assistance given by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the loyal support of mer- 
chants in school enterprises, the generosity 
of distinguished citizens in giving their time 
and effort for the benefit of youth, and the 
coéperation of large manufacturing houses 
in permitting pupils to visit their plants and 
in lending materials to supplement the work 
in the classroom. The list of open doors to 
teachers of school children is almost count- 
less. As a matter of fact, in one semester this 
school will make contacts with almost every 
welfare agency in the city: educational, 
health, relief, preventive and corrective, 
character building and recreational, child 
welfare, and religious. 
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Thus we discover that schools are grow- 
ing away from the narrow concepts of the 
past. They are reaching out for every avail- 
able means for the formation of stable char- 
acter, for the preparation of youth for the 
future, for the living of the “good life.” 


This does not mean that English, mathe- 
matics, and the other fundamentals are neg- 
lected. It means that these same fundamen- 
tals are but one element in the training es- 
sential to citizenship and that the school is 
a prophecy of what life is to be. 


PERSONAL PROSPERITY AND EDUCATION 


Joun N. ANDREws 


Eprtor’s Note: John N. Andrews is assistant professor of education in the School of 


Education of New York University. He has 


given a great de 


of thought to the problem of 


adequate instruction for high-school pupils in the domestic financial problems that, particu- 
larly at the present time, confront so many families. - / 


One of the great needs of American edu- 
cation is to bring about a closer correlation 
between education and business. Education 
should know more about business and cer- 
tainly business should know more about the 
aims and accomplishments of modern educa- 
tion. In this connection some effective means 
should be brought about whereby the com- 
mon man in times of advancing personal 
prosperity will strive to take advantage of 
every opportunity. This will mean long-time 
planning of the personal income and should 
lead to ample provision for periods of de- 
clining personal prosperity. 

In our economic thinking we have placed 
a great deal of emphasis on business pros- 
perity but in most cases we have overlooked 
the importance of personal prosperity. 
There cannot be permanent and stabilized 
business prosperity unless there is perma- 
nent and stabilized personal prosperity. The 
habits of the consuming public affect the 
conditions of business. 

When the business depression started in 
the fall of 1929, people frequently said, 
“It won't last long, we have no goods on 
the shelves.” But they did not take into 
consideration the fact that there was be- 
tween four and five billion dollars worth of 
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merchandise not yet paid for. The depres- 
sion which has lasted almost two years, 
with the attending human suffering, should 
bring about some codperative effort on the 
part of business and education which will 
prevent a similar occurrence in our modern 
society. The business cycle may not be elim- 
inated, but certainly a degree of business 
education would prove profitable to the con- 
suming public. Likewise, some education 
for business on long-term planning might 
prove worth while to business. 

The natjonal income amounts to more 
than eighty billion dollars annually. Na- 
turally, if this vast sum were equally dis- 
tributed, there would be a high standard of 
living possible for the entire population. Or 
even with the great inequality of income 
such as we have today, if properly managed, 
the personal and family income should give 
us more of the comforts of life than are 
commonly found. This wise expenditure of 
the family money would not only give a 
more stable standard of living, but would 
help to ensure permanent business pros- 
perity. 

One school of thought is to the effect that 
people should spend all they can; the other 
is, how much should be spent and how much 
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should be saved? This latter thought brings 
in the idea of thrift which should teach 
people to spend intelligently. 

Education should undertake to give young 
people an intelligent understanding of their 
responsibilities and opportunities in life. 
This should involve ways and means of 
earning money which will ensure purchasing 
power necessary for a high standard of liv- 
ing. Along with the training for the earning 
of money should go the appreciation of the 
value of money and some knowledge of what 
constitutes the wise expenditure of funds. 

Some will argue that “thrift education” 
is all right for the children of the lower 
elementary grades but that it has no place 
in the junior or senior high school. “Cer- 
tainly,” they may say, “it has no place in 
secondary or college education.” However, 
if one were to examine the spending habits 
of a great bulk of the population, he might 
conclude that most of the adult population 
needs to go to school and specialize in 
“thrift education.” 

The program of thrift education has been 
carried on effectively in a great many 
schools. Some school systems take a great 
deal of pride in announcing that the school 
is one hundred per cent in the matter of 
school savings-bank accounts. Some coun- 
ties have found it profitable to have a con- 
test between the various schools of the 
county to determine the highest average in 
school-bank accounts. On the other hand, 
many school systems have discontinued 
their savings bank accounts and have given 
as a reason that the program as carried out 
did not teach thrift or did not accomplish 
its purpose “to make thrifty citizens.” What- 
ever the experiences of the various school 
systems in the matter of thrift education, 
whatever the system, whatever the plan, 
education cannot be said to have accom- 
plished its full purpose unless it makes wise 
producers and intelligent consumers of those 
whom it undertakes to educate. 
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It is my firm conviction that personal 
budgetary studies should be undertaken by 
all the children of the junior high school, 
The study could be elaborated in the senior 
high school. Here especially the classes in 
mathematics, home economics, and the com- 
mercial subjects would be enlivened and 
made more profitable if an attempt were 
made to discuss the problems involved in 
the spending of the allowance, problems of 
financing and education, the personal bud- 
get, and even the construction of the family 
budget. Such discussions and exercises 
would give some preliminary training in 
the wise expenditure of money. The im- 
portant thing is to build up within the mind 
of the student the proper attitude towards 
spending wisely and to let him see that the 
proper accounting for funds constitutes a 
long and important step towards personal 
financial success. 

A brief discussion of the family budget 
will be given here in order that the field 
of personal financial management will be 
appreciated, and in order that the possibili- 
ties of the problem from an educational 
standpoint may be visualized. 

“A budget is simply common sense and 
a little forethought applied to the expendi- 
ture of the family income.” 

Generally speaking, there are three ways 
of sharing the family income. The classic 
method is for the husband to give his wife 
money only when she asks for it. That’s bad. 
It’s worse than bad— it’s out-of-date. It puts 
the wife on precisely the same footing as 
an irresponsible, dependent child. If she has 
any intelligence, she resents it bitterly. If 
she’s human, she soon ceases to feel any 
responsibility for how, or how much of, 
the family income is wasted. 

The second method is to give the wife a 
regular allowance. This is superior to the 
classic method in two ways: It is systematic 
and it lifts the wife from the position of an 
absolute dependent to that of a paid house- 
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keeper or employee with the exception that 
her raises in salary are apt to be few and 
far between. 

The best system from every standpoint 
is the family budget. This method recog- 
nizes the important fact that the wife is, 
or should be, a real partner in the business 
of making a happy and successful home. 
She has both responsibility and a vote in 
the management of the family finances. 
Making a budget is not a difficult matter. 
You can make a practical, workable budget 
on a single sheet of paper. Remember, a 
budget is simply a plan for spending intelli- 
gently. It’s an attempt to control the des- 
tination of the family dollars before they 
have actually rolled away. 

The principal items that should be in- 
cluded in the budget are: savings, food, 
clothing, rent or payments on the home, 
operating expenses, personal advancement 
of the members of the family, and health 
and recreation. 

Under the item of savings will come sav- 
ings accounts, investments of various kinds, 
insurance and the like. The average family 
should save at least ten per cent of the in- 
come. A greater proportion should be saved 
as the income increases. Above all do not 
neglect provision for adequate insurance. 
The family needs protection against loss. 
Frequently it cannot be reinstated if allowed 
to lapse. 

Food is one of the items in which most 
families can make few if any economies, 
at least so far as the actual calories and 
vitamin content is concerned. Food prices 
are somewhat cheaper now than they were 
a year ago, and due allowance for this fact 
should be considered in making the budget. 
Good wholesome food should be secured 
whatever the cost, but this should not con- 
sume more than a third of the family in- 
come, 

The amount spent for clothing, like that 
spent for food, will depend largely upon the 
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number in the family and the general price 
level. In the purchase of clothing, consider- 
able shopping will be necessary in order to 
give the money its greatest purchasing 
power. Do not fail to provide enough of the 
proper kind of clothing to protect the health 
of the family and to maintain the morale 
of all its members. Make your clothing 
economies either by buying less expensive 
articles, or by buying few articles, or 
through buying materials and making gar- 
ments at home. The main point is that the 
family should live within its available in- 
come. Not more than fifteen per cent of 
the income should be spent for clothing. 
The charge for rent or the payment on 
the home is one of the most important items 
of the budget. The tenant can safely econo- 
mize on this item if he is willing to disre- 
gard style for the time being and select a 
less expensive house in a healthful and de- 
cent neighborhood. Home ownership is to 
be desired for all families. Only about 40 
per cent of the people of the United States 
own their homes at this time. From home 
ownership a feeling of stability and security 
is obtained. Some will argue that it is cheap- 
er to rent than to own one’s home. The truth 
of this statement will depend upon the price 
of real estate as compared with the price at 
which property can be rented. A policy of 
thrift and economy will recommend home 


‘ownership in the majority of cases. 


In planning a home, the first thought 
must be that your future home not only fits 
your pocketbook but that you do not bite 
off more than you can chew. You must not 
only have enough money for sufficient equity 
but also your income must be commensurate 
with the carrying charges of such a home. 
Therefore, the first step to think of is that 
the average family should not purchase a 
house and lot which are worth more than 
three times one’s yearly income. Secondly, 
the monthly mortgage payments should be 
looked upon as a sort of rent and one should 
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not pay out in rent each month more than 
is equal to one’s weekly income. 

No one ought to own a home until he 
has saved at least 20 per cent of the total 
cost of the property. This is known as the 
equity in the property. For instance, if the 
total cost of a home is estimated at $10,000 
—$8,000 for the house and $2,000 for the 
lot—the person who wishes to own the home 
should have 20 per cent, or $2,000 saved be- 
fore he goes ahead with the plans. The 
larger one’s equity in the home, the less will 
be the monthly payments. 

Under operating expenses will be included 
all those costs incidental to the running of 
the home. Light, gas, telephone, and new 
furnishings are examples of the expenses 
to be included under this item. Receipted 
bills are a help in making this allotment. 
Not more than twelve per cent should be 
allowed for this item. 

Every family budget should have a con- 
siderable sum listed for personal advance- 
ment. Under this item should be included 
expenditures that improve the mental and 
physical condition of the family as a whole, 
and that are not included under food, shel- 
ter, and so on. Newspapers, magazines, 
books, theaters, short trips, and the like in- 
dicate the type of expenditures that rightly 
fall under the heading—personal advance- 
ment. Education, if not listed as a separate 
item, should also be listed under advance- 
ment. This item itself should be consider- 
able, especially if there are children in the 
home who are approaching the time when 
they will be entering college or the business 
or professional field. In fact, in some cases, 
money can be spent to a better advantage 
for the improvement or advancement of 
the members of the family than to save a 
considerable sum. The future earning ca- 
pacity must be considered as well as the 
present savings. Income in the future will 
depend, to a large degree, upon the educa- 
tion and training of those who enter in- 
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dustry, the professions, or the business 
world. 

A final item in the family budget should 
be for recreation and health. Every budget 
should have such a provision for expense 
that cannot be foreseen with even the most 
careful planning. Sickness, unemployment, 
or other unforeseen hazards may use up the 
family savings in a short time. Annual 
health examinations should be provided for 
every member of the family. It is important 
to set up reserves adequate for all necessary 
medical and dental care. But do not be con- 
tent simply to make adequate allowances in 
the budget. Watch all expenditures which 
may affect health, either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

A reasonable amount of recreation is 
necessary to mental and physical welfare. 
Do not try to eliminate this item entirely 
from the budget. Instead, cut down on the 
expensive entertainments by substituting 
home activities which will satisfy the need 
for relaxation and fun. A substantial sum 
should be set aside for club and church dues 
and for charity. 

Parents make a serious mistake in not 
keeping the children informed of the fi- 
nances of the household. Likewise, the hus- 
band makes a serious mistake if he does not 
keep the wife informed as to the status of 
the family money. Unless the wife and chil- 
dren have some information regarding the 
monetary conditions of the home, they can- 
not be expected to be sympathetic in making 
their requests for money, either as a “dole” 
or as an allowance. 

From the time children reach the age of 
seven or eight years they should have an 
allowance. Such an allowance will give them 
experience in buying and planning and, 
hence, teach them something of the value 
of money. As they grow to maturity, chil- 
dren should be allowed to buy more things 
for themselves. 

The child of six or seven might have an 
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allowance of ten cents per week, the child 
of eight or nine years might have an allow- 
ance of not more than twenty-five cents per 
week, and after ten years, the child can be 
given an allowance of fifty cents per week 
or even more. Some of this allowance can 
and should be spent by the child for his 
pleasure. A part of the allowance should 
be saved each week. As early as possible, 
children should be encouraged to start an 
educational fund. A savings account, added 
to systematically, will help guarantee to the 
child the needed education. Parents, like- 
wise, should see to it that this educational 
fund is increased as rapidly as possible when 
the child enters high school or approaches 
the time when the college course should be 
started. 

The budget system should have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: first, it must be easy 
to keep. A complicated set of books is un- 
necessary. In the second place, the budget- 
ing system should not take too much time. 
Third, the budget should be revised from 
month to month and from year to year. 

The typical American is industrious but 
extravagant. It has been estimated that 
about 75 per cent of the city dwellers and 
25 per cent of the rural population spend 
all they earn. The statement has been made 
that fully half of our business failures are 
caused by expenditures for extravagances 
in the home and for personal pleasures en- 
tirely removed from necessity. To live be- 
yond one’s means is dishonest; it sets a bad 
example; it is likely to curtail necessities, 
thereby endangering health; and it prevents 
saving for times of sickness and old age. 
He who lives beyond his means voluntarily 
and deliberately becomes a pauper and a 
parasite when reverses arrive. The asser- 
tion “the world owes me a living” is a 
wrong idea. The world owes one only the 
opportunity in which to make a living. 

To save is doubly beneficial; it provides 
for one’s future needs and, by investment, 


it supplies the capital necessary for produc- 
tion. In the past much stress has been placed 
on increasing one’s earning power, but little 
attention has been given to the need for sav- 
ing. One must learn to save while young if 
he hopes to succeed in business. Wisely di- 
rected, the saving game is quite as inter- 
esting, enjoyable, and profitable as the pro- 
ducing game. Any one, even a child, can 
spend money; but the earning, the saving, 
and the investing of money requires in- 
dustry, economy, and intelligence. 

Investments are profitable. For example, 
a dollar a week invested at 4 per cent com- 
pound interest amounts in five years to 
$287, and in ten years to $638. An increase 
in the rate of interest will yield a relative 
increase in the amount earned, and it is an 
important fact that doubling the time will 
more than double the accumulation. For 
example, a thousand dollars invested for a 
hundred years at 4 per cent will become 
$30,000. Because of the remarkable gains 
derived from compound interest during an 
extended period it is wise to begin saving 
as early as possible. If one fourth of one’s 
income is saved at 4 per cent, it will enable 
him to retire on full pay in forty-one years; 
if one fifth of one’s income is saved, he can 
retire in forty-six years; and if one tenth, 
in sixty years. From the figures given, one 
can see that large amounts do not have to 
be saved at one time in order that one may 
retire and live in comfort at say sixty or 
sixty-five. It is saving systematically that 
counts. “Get rich quick” schemes should be 
avoided. The person who offers you an in- 
vestment which will pay fifteen or twenty 
per cent annually should be regarded with 
suspicion. It is a fact that a few people have 
become wealthy through the purchase of oil 
stocks and other speculative schemes, but 
one should remember that many people also 
have lost fortunes by such methods. 

In conclusion I would say that a well- 
balanced budget for a family of four living 
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in or near New York City having an income 
of $250 per month would be about as fol- 


10% 

25% 

25% 
Clothing J 12% 
Operating expenses .... 10% 
Personal advancement .. : 8% 
Health and recreation .. 
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Family budget books may be secured 
from many local banks. Stationery stores 
frequently carry account books that are 
well adapted to use as budget books. Ladies 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, and 
other magazines have them. The home- 
economics departments of many of the col- 
leges and universities supply them also. The 
Seamans Savings Bank and the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York City each issue 
good budget books and these may be se- 
cured for the asking. 


IDAHO EDUCATORS GIVE REASONS FOR PUPIL MORTALITY 
IN JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES 


L. L. Carison 


Eprror’s Note: This article by Mr. Carlson is based on the results of a questionnaire study 
participated in by a representatwe group of 113 Idaho educators. His findings are suggestwe 
as to what junior high schools might do to reduce pupil mortality. 


This is the “age of the child.” Within it 


we find expressions such as “guidance,” 
“child-centered school,” “new education,” 
“character education,” and many others. We 
seem to be in a period of transition from the 
old-fashioned school system to that of some- 
thing new. How much better it will be re- 
mains to be seen. We believe, however, that 
we are improving from year to year in the 
various kinds of methods with which most 
of us are more or less familiar. True 
enough, we have more people in school than 
ever before in the history of the world. 
Formerly we had only those who most de- 
sired to obtain an education ; now, however, 
we have enrolled in our schools the type of 
child would would go to school for but a 
little while under the old system. We have 
now a new individual with which to strug- 
gle, the disinterested child, if we can mus- 
ter up courage enough to call him that. 

We have all of our new pet theories 
which, in a large measure, keep the child 


ERG. 


interested in school. Now, in just what is 
the child interested? Is it the love of gain- 
ing knowledge? Is it the satisfaction de- 
rived from the extracurricular activities, 
such as athletics, dramatics, and music? Or 
is it the joy and satisfaction derived from 
associations within their own society? If so, 
then can we account for the numbers who 
pass from grade to grade satisfactorily? In- 
dications lead us to the belief that the cause, 
whatever it may be, stimulating so many to 
complete requirements is worth all that it 
costs. 

However, we know that large numbers do 
not complete their work. They enroll but 
drop out of school at various ages. This 
seems to need scientific study, for it con- 
stitutes a real problem, especially so in the 
case of the child who quits school in the 
junior-high-school grades. 

This problem has been forcefully pre- 
sented in realities which have been instru- 
mental in the efforts of the writer in arriv- 
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ing at the conclusions which follow in this 
article. 

Educators, as well as others in the human 
family, seem quite contented to arrive at 
some conclusions without very serious 
thought as to the reliability of their judg- 
ment. Not long ago we heard and read no 
small amount about the causes for the va- 
grant youth of our age. Even yet we hear 
about certain reasons advanced by various 
persons attacking different forms of recrea- 
tion—the home, the literature being read 
by children, the motion pictures they see— 
and many other reasons advanced for the 
deplorable condition, if such a condition ex- 
ists in our children today. 

Do these factors enter in when we con- 
sider the reasons why pupils in the junior- 
high-school grades leave school? Educators 
do not rate these commonly believed reasons 
to be of any real value in determining the 
causes for the elimination. 

It was the privilege of the writer to sub- 
mit a questionnaire, shown below, to a num- 
ber of educators and students who had re- 
cently finished high school and were now 
attending college or normal school. The 
number scattered throughout the State indi- 
cates a good cross section of school people 
in Idaho. 


PRELIMINARY QUESTIONNAIRE 
I am hereby soliciting your help to assist in de- 
termining the causes for pupils leaving school in 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades (junior-high-school 


age). 
Please check which five of the causes listed below 
are in your opinion the greatest. 


Sample: Smoking 
1, Being retarded ...... 
2. Dislike for teachers ... tes 


4. Dislike for subjects ...... 

5. Illness ...... 

6. Physically incompetent ...... 

7. Needed at home ...... 

8. Desire to earn own money ...... 

9. Could not see usefulness of subjects taught 


10. Unhappy union of parents ...... 
11. Parents deceased ...... 

12. No home encouragement ...... 
13. Poor associates ...... 

14. Low LQ. ...... 

15. Picture shows ...... 

16. Poor literature ...... 

17. Bad habits ...... 


As will be noted, nearly all the commonly 
believed causes are listed. It was somewhat 
astonishing to find that, contrary to common 
opinion, some received very little considera- 
tion. Unhappy union of parents, physical in- 
competence, deceased parents, illness, mo- 
tion pictures, poor literature, and bad habits 
were found not to be causes as so commonly 
believed. 

If, then, we have found those generally 
believed reasons not true in the minds of 
the educators, it is indeed interesting to learn 
what they believe are the real: reasons for 
the pupil mortality aforementioned. 

It may be well to insert here that the ex- 

pupil has not been consulted, but this is 
being dorie. This little survey or piece of 
research is the result of the preliminary pro- 
ceedings in the study. 
- The results of the study will be ascer- 
tained by studying the data which indicate 
the five greatest causes, based upon the 
opinions of twenty-four superintendents, 
three principals, six rural teachers, ten in- 
termediate teachers, five primary teachers, 
eighteen students, thirteen departmental and 
miscellaneous teachers, nine critics, three 
college professors in education, and twenty- 
two high-school teachers. 

Many more questionnaires were submit- 
ted, but, due to error or combinations and 
modifications, the results were not of a 
quality for tabulation. 
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Join the 
Booster’s Club 
of the 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Send in ten subscriptions and receive 
free a full volume of the CLEARING 
House for your personal or school li- 
brary ; or, if you prefer, your subscrip- 
tion will be continued another year. 

If you wish, you may use the club 
plan of subscriptions. 

Junior-Sen1oz HicH ScHOOL 
CLEARING House 

32 Washington Place, New York, N.Y. 


First we find the five greatest causes listed 
by the three largest groups with number 
naming the cause: 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


1. Desire to earn money—19 
2. No home encouragement—18 
3. Poor associates—1l1 
4. Low LQ—11 
5. (Needed at home—10 
Retardation —10 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


1. Desire to earn money—20 
2. No home encouragement—18 
3. Dislike for school life—15 
4. Poor associates—15 

5. Low 1.Q.—10 


STUDENTS 
1. Low LQ.—14 
2. Retardation—8 
3. Needed at home—8 
4. Desire to earn money—6 
5. Poor associates—4 


Referring again to the data, it will be 
noted that the greatest cause listed by each 
group is as follows: 


Superintendents—desire to earn money 
Principals—no home encouragement 
Rural teachers—no home encouragement 
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Intermediate—no home encouragement 

Primary—same number for desire to earn 
money, no home encouragement, and low I.Q. 

Miscellaneous—Low LQ. 

Critics—Low L.Q. 

College professors—desire to earn money and 
dislike for teachers 

Students—Low LQ. 


From the results of the questionnaire it 


seems that the greatest number think no 


home encouragement is the cause. How re- 
liable this is remains to be seen when the 
study is completed, but in this instance it 
does assume that the home is at fault ; name- 
ly, in its lack of codperation. Superintend- 
ents believe desire to earn money is the chief 
cause, and no doubt this will show up to be 
a material factor. Students who have just 
left high school maintain that a low L.Q. is 
the outstanding reason for the mortality of 
the pupil in school attendance. 

What to do with our schools in order to 
keep the pupil there seems not to be ade- 
quately answered in so far as a remedy can 
be administered with the diagnosis at hand. 
Can we help the situation? I hope at least 
that it will cause some serious thinking on 
the part of educators. These children who 
are not in school so often become our prob- 
lem cases in the juvenile courts and really 
constitute a problem to be solved. How this 
shall and can be done—well, it’s up to us, 
isn’t it? 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Science Education, formerly published 
under the name General Science Quarterly, 
enters on volume XVI with a new editorial 
staff consisting of C. J. Pieper, editor; C. 
M. Pruitt, S. R. Powers, and W. G. Whit- 
man, assistant editors; and E. R. Glenn, 
business manager. Articles for publication 
should be sent to the editor at New York 
University, 32 Washington Place, New 
York, N.Y. 
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THE NEWS COLUMN AS AN INTEGRATING ACTIVITY 
CHRISTINE L. JOHNSEN 


Eprror’s Note: Mrs. Johnsen, of the State Street School, Hackensack, New Jersey, writes 


of an actual experience with the news column in the local paper. Undoubtedly this means of 
school publicity has not been properly exploited in many communities. 


Not underestimating the very tangible re- 
sults that accrue from homogeneous group- 
ing, the average educator is aware of the 
need of integrating influences within a 
junior high school. In the State Street 
School, Hackensack, New Jersey, in addi- 
tion to the usual list of such integrating ac- 
tivities as assemblies, student councils, clubs, 
and grade meetings, we have a news column 
which appears on Saturday in our local pa- 
per. We have no regular classes in journal- 
ism, nor is our aim an exploratory one in 
the field of news writing. Every class in 
our junior high school has a chance to pre- 
pare this column for publication. The proj- 
ect is initiated in the homeroom where the 
method of collecting the news is decided 
upon, reporters appointed, editors chosen, 
and possible news items listed. The actual 
writing of reports or editing of articles sub- 
mitted by other classes is done under the 
direction of the English teacher. 

Perhaps you are wondering just what ap- 
pears in this news column. We believe it 
is desirable for each group in the school to 
know and appreciate what other classes are 


doing. Hence, among the usual items re- . 


ported are projects in various subjects, espe- 
cially interesting bulletin boards, attendance 
records, honor rolls, club activities, field 
trips, assembly programs, election of offi- 
cers, penmanship awards, interesting and 
efficient devices used in the classroom, etc. 
Each homeroom is encouraged to submit 
news to the class in charge. If, however, a 
particular homeroom is modest or backward 
about reporting its accomplishments, a re- 
porter makes it his business to find out what 
is going on in that particular room. 
Very often there appears in the column 


F.E.L. 


an article written by an instructor on such 
subjects as: “Why We Have Clubs,” “New 
Methods in Teaching Reading,” “Music Ap- 
preciation,” “Group Work in the Class- 
room,” and “Visual Education.” 

We expect that not only will the children 
of the school read the column, but we are 
rash enough to hope that it will reach some 
of the adults who give the schools their fi- 
nancial support. This explains the inclusion 
of educational articles by teachers. 

Usually there is a committee in each 
homeroom responsible for cutting the 
school news from the paper and posting 
it on the bulletin board in its room. In addi- 
tion, a scrapbook in which is pasted all the 
news that has appeared about the school 
since this project was initiated is kept in the 
office. 

We believe that the preparation of such 
a news column is a valuable activity for the 
following reasons: 

1. It tends to make the pupils cognizant 
of school activities as a whole. 

2. It increases the pupils’ respect for 
work done by other classes. 

3. It gives opportunity for working to- 
gether towards a common goal. 

4. It creates a situation which places a 
premium on the use of good English. 

5. It stimulates some pupils, who would 
not otherwise do so, to read the newspaper, 
at first looking for the school news only, 
then gradually becoming interested in other 
current topics. 

6. It brings worth-while activities in the 
school to the attention of the public and 
may, to some degree, clarify professional 
ideas of modern methods of teaching and 
learning. 
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LENOIR HIGH'S BAND 


James C. HARPER 


Eprror’s Nore: We can have our projects so well planned that they become meaningless 


from an educational viewpoint. The codperative participation o 


the teachers, parents, and 


pupils in the growth of this school band has made it a real phase of community life. Mr. Harper 
directs the band of Lenoir High School, Lenoir, North Carolina. 


There is something magical in the thing 
made out of nothing. It enchants our imag- 
ination with thoughts of the genii who ap- 
peared at the rubbing of the lamp or some 
other mystic gesture and set about building 
palaces and enchanted gardens out of thin 
air. Even a successful school organization 
may be very thrilling if it arose where no 
such organization had been before and with 
no money and little assistance to rise with. 

Possibly it would not be exact to say that 
the high-school band in Lenoir, North Caro- 
lina, rose out of nothing at the command of 
the rubbed lamp. There were more scratched 
heads than rubbed lamps at its birth. How- 
ever, it did come into existence with no 
funds for the maintenance of the plan from 
the school board and really very little en- 
thusiasm from those gentlemen. Their atti- 
tude is very different today. The original 
set of band instruments came as a donation 
from the local Post of the American Legion 
after a band in the Legion Post had proved 
a disappointment. A Legion member agreed 
to donate his services for a limited time to 
coach the school band. The school board 
finally agreed to insure the instruments and 
furnish a place for band practice. Nothing 
was in sight with which to buy music, re- 
pair instruments, or even to buy cases for 
the instruments which did not have them. 
It may have been the confidence of igno- 
rance which made the promoters go ahead. 

However, there was one very inspiring 
feature and that was the enthusiasm of the 
high-school students. It was not only inspir- 
ing in the beginning when the element of 
novelty was present but it is equally inspir- 
ing today when the band is nearly eight 
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years old. A Lenoir boy’s face fairly glows 
when he tells you about the band. The size 
of the band has more than doubled and there 
are now half as many more students in the 
junior band which acts as a feeder. All this 
has taken place in a high school which num- 
bers about two hundred sixty students and 
which has a number of other activities which 
must not be dwarfed to take care of the 
band. 

It would have been easy to keep up band 
enthusiasm by catering only to the enter- 
tainment of the students, but if such a pol- 
icy had been followed there would now be 
little of educational accomplishment to show 
for the time and effort expended. Enter- 
tainment there has been, but never at the ex- 
pense of educational standards and of the 
mental growth of the participants. The aim 
has been to make the worth while interest- 
ing and a considerable degree of success has 
been attained in this direction. The works 
of the best composers find a large place in 
the band library and in the mental back- 
ground of the students in the band. More- 
over, these are not students who are plan- 
ning to become professional musicians and 
thus naturally expected to be enthused over 
the classics of their vocation. They plan to 
follow about the same forms of life work as 
do the other students of their high school 
but they will take with them a musical un- 
derstanding and key to happiness which the 
other students will never know. 

No recipe may be given for keeping up 
band enthusiasm. The method is constantly 
changing to meet new conditions as they 
arise and the ever-changing stream of stu- 
dent band members. The features which do 
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not change are the high musical and edu- 
cational standards and the effort to keep 
the worth-while things interesting or even 
thrilling. Of course, these purposes necessi- 
tate a variety of methods. Many concert 
trips are taken and these do much to keep 
enthusiasm and accomplishment up to the 
best traditions of the organization. The an- 
nual trip to the State high-school music con- 
tests is always a powerful stimulant and 
the students work to prepare for it long in 
advance. For the past five years the band 
has been traveling to the campuses of the 
leading colleges in the State to play for their 
largest football games, along with the bands 
of the colleges themselves. Naturally, the 
high-school students look on this purely as 
entertainment, but they work hard to do 
their part in flawless style and the result is 
beneficial. The tie-up with the colleges has 
proved to be a blessing in many ways. A 
personally conducted tour over the campus 
is always arranged and the students return 
to high school with a new knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for the college atmosphere. 

The band maintains a close codperative 
relacionship with such local organizations as 
the Chamber of Commerce and the service 
clubs of the community and this has not only 
ensured moral and financial backing for the 
band from local business interests but it has 
also given the students a chance to take part 
in a variety of civic efforts with their con- 
sequent growth in civic pride and sense of 
proprietorship. This is carried still further 
through their codperation with other school 
organizations within the high school itself. 
There arise almost daily opportunities for 
service in this direction. 

A medium which has proved very effec- 
tive in the band work is the moving picture. 
The Lenoir High School Band began taking 
the motion picture camera along when it 
went to the college campuses in order to 
bring home and study its own mistakes. 
Thus the band could see itself as the audi- 
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ences saw it, not once but over and over, 
and thus devise at leisure the best methods 
of improvement. However, new ways of us- 
ing the picture film are constantly cropping 
up. First of all, the film could give the trip 
to the college to all the other high-school 
students who had not had the privilege with 
the band. The advantages to both students 
and colleges is apparent. Then the film 


proved a good <loor opener when the band | 


was seeking playing dates in new territory. 
When a parade became a feature at the State 
music contests and the bands marched in 
competition, a representative of the Lenoir 
High School Band accompanied the judge 
of the parade and filmed all that the judge 
saw. Thus the Lenoir students had the op- 
portunity to study their own strong and 
weak points in comparison with that of their 
rivals. This film was also sent to the com- 
peting schools for study. 

A new project has been the band scrap- 
book. The band director had always pre- 
served such items of interest as band pro- 
grams, newspaper clippings referring to the 
band and its appearances, photographs and 
letters of good will or commendation of the 
band. However, it was often difficult to lo- 
cate and compare just the item wanted in 
this material to the best advantage, and the 
scrapbook was the result. The scrapbook has 
now reached its fourth large volume and it 
is preserved with great care. It was begun 
primarily as a historical record, but, like 
the motion pictures, new uses for it are aris- 
ing almost daily. It has been used for pub- 
licity work in window display and at least 
one college has used it in investigating early 
band work in the schools of the State. As 
a source book of band data it has proved 
a veritable gold mine of information, Stu- 
dent reporters have access to its pages and 
use the opportunity very often. 

Thus the band marches cheerfully on its 
way, creating a better understanding of good 
music and spreading inspiration and enthusi- 
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asm wherever it goes. There is hardly a 
fundamental aim of education which may 
not be furthered in band work and some of 
them in a very striking way. From a mere 
noise maker at football games the band has 
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come a long way to its present effectiveness, 
but the end is not yet. The best things are 
yet to be done and enthusiasm will be the 
fuel to feed the accomplishment. Strike up 
the band! 


A SUMMER JOURNEY THROUGH BOOKLAND: A LIBRARY PROJECT IN 
THE WARWICK, N.Y., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


EpitH S. POoLGREEN 


Eprtor’s Note: What can the school do to guide the pupil into worth-while activities 
during vacation? This brief article sets forth what was done in one instance with regard 
to one phase of the pupils’ development. Miss Polgreen is librarian of the public schools of 


Warwick, New York. 


The school librarian in a small town some- 
times finds it a problem to keep alive the 
children’s reading interests during the sum- 
mer. There is something about the closing 
of school which seems to put a ban on books 
and reading. Most librarians are acquainted 
with the child who comes in at the beginning 
of summer and states that he will not want 
any more books until school opens again. 

On the other hand, no one wants a child to 
read all the time, especially during the sum- 
mer when he should be outdoors as much 
as possible. However, we planned a travel- 
reading contest two years ago in the hope 
of continuing through the summer a general 
reading interest which had thrived during 
the school term. 

Early in May the school librarian talked 
to the pupils in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades about stories of different 
countries, including myths, fairy tales, and 
history stories as well as boy and girl sto- 
ries. The talk was illustrated with stories 
and descriptions of books at the Albert Wis- 
ner Memorial Library which would be open 
during the summer. A reading contest to in- 
clude books of different countries was then 
discussed. 

The main points of the contest were out- 
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lined in the following mimeographed form 
which was distributed to the pupils: 


RULES FOR THE TRAVEL CONTEST 


1. The contest is open to all pupils in the pres- 
ent fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

2. To compete you should read twenty books, 
each dealing with some different country, and 
write a brief book report of each, including the 
following information: author, title, country, date 
begun, date finished, and an outline of the story. 

3. For one cent you may purchase from the 
librarian an outline map of the world. On this 
map indicate with a dot the approximate location 
of each book’s contents. 

4. Look in some old magazines for pictures 
which might illustrate the stories you read, or else 
try to draw some illustrations yourself. 

5. When you have completed the twenty books, 
connect all the dots on the map in one continuous 
line to indicate your book journey, and write a 
story of not more than 800 words about your 
visits with the book characters. 

6. When the book reports, map, and story are 
complete, put them together in the form of a 
booklet with suitable illustrations and cover. The 
booklet will then be judged on the following 
points : 

Each book report complete with author, 

title, date begun, date finished, and story 


shall count three points................ et 
The final travel story shall count ten...... 10 
Originality of pictures and cover.......... 20 
Neatness and handwriting................ 10 
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7. The booklets must be completed and handed 
in by November 1. No book read before May 1 
may be counted for this contest. 

8. All the books read for this contest must 
be from the Albert Wisner Memorial Library, or, 
in case you are elsewhere, during the summer, 
from the public library in that place. Be sure to 
make a note on your report if the book is from 
any out-of-town library. 

9. Prizes for this contest will be awarded dur- 
ing Good Book Week in November. 


The written book reports were no new 
thing to the pupils as they were accustomed 
to making them during the school year. A 
record card of each child’s reading had also 
been kept so it was easy to check if the 
book had been read before. The outline maps 
had been purchased from C. S. Hammond 
and Company in pads. They were 8% x 11 
inches, order number 204. 

As soon as the contest was launched the 
pennies began to pour in for maps. The 
juvenile circulation at the Memorial Library 
jumped from 456 in May, 1928, to 944 in 
May, 1929, and continued proportionately 
high. The librarian was kept so busy with 
requests for other “countries” that she fi- 
nally set aside a special section of shelves 
for books of this type. 

When November | arrived there was an 
assortment of attractive and original book- 
lets to be judged. Some were illustrated 
with pictures from magazines, some had 
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clever original drawings. The covers were 
of cloth, wall-paper, drawing paper, or card- 
board. But one of the weak points of the 
contest was immediately apparent. Only a 
small percentage of those who had started 
the contest had completed the booklets. The 
school librarian discussed this with many of 
the pupils who had not finished and found 
that most of them had felt that twenty books 
were too much. They had all read at least 
ten books and many of them had completed 
fifteen. The other noticeably weak feature, 
brought out in discussion with the librarian 
at the Memorial Library, was the inability 
of the children to select for themselves books 
that did not deal with some country about 
which they had already read. Too often they 
read a book half way through before they 
discovered that it dealt with a country about 
which they had already reported. Of course, 
this did not defeat the general purpose of 
fostering reading, but it did not coincide 
with the rules of the contest. 

When we have this contest again, as we 
probably shall, we plan to require only ten 
books and to prepare a reading’ list of suita- 
ble books by countries as suggestions for 
the children. However, we did not consider 
the contest a failure because it achieved the 
purpose for which it was designed. It kept 
alive the children’s reading interests during 
the summer. 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Ira N. Van Hise is a teacher in the department | geography, Chic 


Normal College. Particularly in the junior high school we need the fu 
the library in the geography work of the junior 
to other subjects as well. E.R.G. 


library. This article suggests ways of utilizin ng 
high school. These same ideas may be applie 


Geography is the subject in the junior 
high school in which preéminent use may 
be made of the tool subjects learned in the 
elementary school. Here ready use may be 


exploitation of t 


found for reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
for the application of the arts, and for the 


practice of the skills already attained. 


In order to aid most effectively, it is rec- 
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ognized that the physical location, arrange- 
ment, and equipment of the library, as well 
as the very library technique itself, must be 
distinctive for the work of this school, de- 
signed for the early adolescent students. In 
regard to these matters Lucile F. Fargo in 
her book, The Library in the School, recom- 
mends “a larger room with adjoining 
glassed-in conference rooms, pictures, and 
posters,” and she claims that “here the pu- 
pils shall be taught the use of the ‘Reader’s 
Guide.’” She also states that “the school 
library is an educational tool which is much 
enhanced when placed within the school- 
house walls ready for intimate, day-by-day 
service.” 

A suggested book-list for the junior-high- 
school library was published in the Journal 
of the National Education Association of 
June 1929.? 

In her article of November 1927, Miss 
Inglis, of Omaha, also says, “the influence 
of the school was needed to turn young 
people to books as tools and as friends. 
Books are the tools of the age. To teach 
the use of them the library must be inside, 
not outside, of the school, if our youth is 
to carry on in their education beyond the 
school.’”* 

This argument is advanced in answer to 
the contention of some that the public li- 
brary separately housed can render the 
school the required service. A middle ground 
is seen in practice in Seattle where the codp- 
eration between the public library and the 
school is of such nature that the former 
furnishes most of the books to the school 
and maintains its own trained librarian in 
the school.* In the May 1928 issue of The 


1 Lucile F. Fargo, The Library wm the School (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1930). Foreword, pp. xvii- 
xix. 

2 The Journal of the National Education Association, 
June 1929, p. 189. 

3 Libraries, November 1927. 

“Worth McClure, Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, December 1929, pp. 113-15. 
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Library Journal, John Carr Duff of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Junior High School of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, reminds us that 
the peak of the reading curve is reached in 
the child’s thirteenth or fourteenth year and 
that interest in reading blossoms in the sev- 
enth grade. He says: “For the early adoles- 
cent, books alone satisfy the newborn men- 
tal inquisitiveness. The child finds it pleas- 
ant to use the enlarged mental power that 
is coming to him. He longs to find out 
things for himself, to discover life’s truths 
by his own efforts. External authority be- 
gins to be oppressive. The library offers an 
invitation to the youth to satisfy, without 
restrictions, his normal urge, a torturing 
curiosity. Unless this influence is properly 
directed, the child is likely to gratify it in 
reading which is morally and emotionally 
damaging.”* 

The junior high school introduces its pu- 
pils to the ways of study and of finding out. 
To this work the subject of geography is 
especially well adapted, as it is so very gen- 
erally framed about the problem-project 
method. The child soon learns that the solu- 
tions of these problems are not to be found 
in any one place. A course of study and a 
textbook, if satisfactory ones are available, 
are good guides and afford the starting 
places, but enrichment must be found in 
other sources. Definite suggestions and posi- 
tive guidance must be given by the teacher. 
Directions may be available for the pupil 
in the form of notebooks, leading questions 
placed upon the blackboard, mimeographed 
notes, bibliographies, and other suggestions. 
All of these are good but they are only 
tools in the hands of the well-trained teach- 
er. The teacher must not only know the 
subject thoroughly and be well acquainted 
with all available source materials, but more 
especially, the teacher must understand how 
to present this material on the level of the 


5 John Carr Duff, Library Journal, May 1928, pp. 402-04. 
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class that is being instructed. Let the teacher 
not forget that these early adolescent chil- 
dren of the junior high school are only 
learners in the ways of doing things, as 
well as in the knowledge they are trying to 
acquire. The teacher, with the trained mind, 
has passed somewhat in these paths before 
these students have had to encounter these 
problems. The junior-high-school teacher 
who was congratulating herself because the 
children of her class could do the same sort 
of research work that she herself could do 
in college was expecting too much of her 
class and was having them work by rote 
along the same track or system of her own 
mind. 
THE LIBRARY 

The human problems worked upon in the 
field of geography send the students out into 
active affairs of life for direct observation 
and lead them to investigations through ave- 
nues of vicarious experience. These avenues 
lead to the library and many and varied are 
the questions which are put to the librarian.® 
The library, to the child, is an untapped 
sterehouse of information, It is the duty of 
the librarian to know the nature and the 
location of the materials called for. Ciose 
codperation between the classroom teacher 
and the librarian can, therefore, make for 
better and more satisfyingly productive work 


on the part of the pupils. A browsing teach-. 


er, under the tutelage of a well-trained li- 
brarian, can uncover much which will be 
of interest to the members of a class. Then, 
also, if the librarian knows something con- 
cerning the units which are to be discussed 
in classes or of the projects which are being 
prepared, the library can function more pur- 
posefully and directly in the curriculum of 
the school. Marne Dumas, high-school li- 
brarian at El Dorado, Arkansas, says, “The 
librarian alone cannot go forward to the 
ideal attainment of her work. The teacher 


* McClure, op. cit., p. 114. 
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who knows, loves, and uses books is the 
greatest support and help a library can 
have.”" In the library a bulletin board may 
be established upon which clipping items 
and pictures may be posted. Open shelves 
of books also may be arranged. Reading 
lists may be announced by bulletin or in the 
homeroom or through the columns of the 
school paper. And, after work has been well 
done in the classroom, the evidences of it, 
such as charts, posters, outlines, and lists, 
may be displayed in the library for the bene- 
fit and encouragement of other pupils of 
the school. 

An article by Charles Edgar Finch of 
Rochester, N.Y., in the JuNrtoR-SENIOR 
Scuoor CLearinc House for Decem- 
ber 1929 dealing with “The Social-Studies 
Classroom Equipment” draws the following 
conclusion : 


In this discussion it is assumed that the school 
has a library and a trained librarian. The problem- 
project plan, the committee research and report 
method, the individual contribution idea, all de- 
mand the opportunities afforded by the well- 
equipped library. Here the children may find data 
for their special assignments, may work with 
others on committee reports, may enjoy the side 
lights of fiction, may gather data for class drama- 
tization, may assemble facts for class debates, or 
may look’ up material on current topics. Under 
the direction of a competent librarian they will 
learn how books are arranged; how card cata- 
logues aid in finding books; and how to use the 


“common tools of the library, such as the en- 


cyclopedia, the World Almanac, the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature, or Who's Who in 
America. Thus the library becomes an indispen- 
sable part of the equipment for social studies in a 
junior high school seeking to realize the ideals 
for which this unit in the school system stands.* 


GEOGRAPHY 
What has been said concerning the use of 
the junior-high-school library in general is 
especially true for the work in geography. 
™Marne Dumas, Libraries, February 1928. 


Charles Edgar Finch, Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, December 1929, pp. 226-29. 
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Geography is such a large subject that 
the great problem which the course of study 
offers is what to include and how to treat 
the numerous geographical topics from 
which selections may be made. The subject 
lends itself well to a unit treatment and 
the supplementary materials, such as the li- 
brary may supply, are almost of unlimited 
extent. This situation is really fortunate 
for either the large school or for the school 
which has more limited library facilities. If 
several, or even many sections of a class 
must be kept going at the same time, a dif- 
ferent sequence of units of study easily may 
be used for various sections of the class or 
by the several teachers. With the greater 
variety of problems or projects which this 
treatment provides, there will be a greater 
spread in the numbers of calls for a particu- 
lar book or other reference material. 

The great problem is to work out the lists 
of references which most likely will be 
called for in the various units of work. 
Then, as Superintendent McClure of Seat- 
tle says, “the school may be more of a li- 
brary and the library more of a school.” 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Texts or outlines. There must of necessity 
be some books which shall contain the basic 
principles of geography which will be re- 
quired in many units of the course. This 
material may be found in the textbooks 
adopted for the work. Two or three texts 
covering similar principles may be used 
even better than one alone. By the use and 
comparison of these books, the children will 
learn that there are more ways than one 
to say the same thing and that even good 
authorities often differ on slight details. 
But, in my opinion, a very definite outline, 
if not a formal textbook, should be placed 
in the hands of the students so that they 
may know that the teacher wili hold all re- 
sponsible for some very definite conclusions. 
These books or outlines should be in sets 
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and should remain in the classroom for use 
during the part of the period devoted to 
supervised study there. 

Statistics. Tables of figures are necessary 
in geography work but these are not to be 
memorized. They are to be scrutinized and 
interpreted in the light of the underlying 
reasons or principles which may account for 
their existence and relative proportions. 
Such figures are always changing and the 
children should be made to know of the an- 
nually available sources for these tables, 
such as yearbooks, annual reports, abstracts, 
almanacs, gazetteers, and encyclopedias. Re- 
cent copies of these books which give sta- 
tistical information should be in the class- 
room for ready reference. 

Loan Collections. Well-selected books 
which are known to contain information 
bearing upon questions which are more than 
likely to arise during the working out of a 
unit should be brought from the school li- 
brary into the classroom and kept as an 
open-shelf loan collection. The children 
should be taught to go to these books for 
additional or supplementary material. From 
these books the children should be encour- 
aged, or even required, to make reports to 
the class. These books may be on travel 
and description, of biography, of literature 
and fiction, or of other forms of writing 
which have truly geographical settings. 
There should be at least one of this sort 
of books for each member of the class. 
During the days while this unit of work 
is under discussion or study, these books 
should be rotated so as to allow as many 
of the children as it may be advisable to 
have access to the variety of views to be 
found in the loan library. In this way con- 
siderable adaptation to individual differ- 
ences among the members of the class may 
be attained. 

Conclusion. The library in the junior high 
school should be used to its very best ad- 
vantage. In order to accomplish this end, 
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A NEW COLLEGE IN 1932 


the classroom teacher and the school li- 
brarian must work together. In this way the 
teacher may know what helps are available 
and the librarian may know what is desired 
in the classroom and the time and form in 
which it should be made available. 

Through the broad field of the geography 
work, the pupil will learn to know the li- 
brary; how to find his way about in the 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
announces a plan for a new type of teacher- 
training institution to open September, 1932. 
It will operate as an undergraduate unit 
at the college level. 

This new college, to be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Thomas Alexander, professor of 
education, Teachers College, will attempt to 
demonstrate radically different methods in 
the selection and training of young men and 
women who are to become teachers in nurs- 
ery, elementary, and secondary schools. 
While preparing these young people for 
teaching positions, the new unit, which will 
grant the bachelor of science and the mas- 
ter’s degrees, will operate also as a demon- 


stration college in which graduate students 


in Teachers College may observe improved 
methods in teacher training. 

In this respect the new college will be to 
the field of teacher training what the Lincoln 
and Horace Mann Schools of Teachers Col- 
lege are to the field of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. As these schools attempt 
to create and demonstrate more effective 
procedures in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, the new college will attempt to cre- 
ate and demonstrate improved procedures in 
the training of teachers for elementary, sec- 
ondary, and nursery schools. 


A NEW COLLEGE IN 1932 


Eprror’s Note: Read this brief description of a new type of teacher-training institution 
proposed by Teachers college. They expect to try out progressive ideas. 
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treasure store which it contains; and how 
to enjoy its help and service. The geogra- 
phy teacher can do much to help the li- 
brarian give to the early adolescent student 
in the junior high school a training of a very 
practical and abiding sort. The library, if 
properly used, may do much to enlighten 
and enrich the work of the geography class- 
room. 


ERG. 


Rigid methods of elimination will be used 
in the selection of students. High-school and 
college executives throughout America will 
be asked to codperate in selecting those who 
show the richest promise of developing into 
highly competent teachers and educational 
leaders. Selection will be on the basis of 
good health, sound scholarship, desirable 
personal qualities, and promise of unusual 
growth. The student body will not be re- 
stricted to local sections of the country but 
will be chosen from a wide geographical 
area. 

This unusual care in creating the student 
body, to be limited the first year to 100 
young men and 100 young women of out- 


-Standing ability and personality, will be 


taken because it is felt that mediocrity is to- 
day the curse of the teaching profession. In- 
sistence that half the students be young men 
is based on the conviction that teaching, al- 
most monopolized at present by women, 
should be a profession for men as well. 
The duration of the period of study in 
the college will vary from approximately 
three to five years according to the ability 
of the student, and wiil include at least one 
year spent in study and travel abroad. Stu- 
dents will be required to spend some time in 
actual work in industry and business so that 
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when they become teachers they will have 
an adequate conception of the work of the 
world into which most pupils who graduate 
from our American schools must enter. One 
year of satisfactory teaching service in co- 
Operating private and public-school systems 
will be required before a degree is granted. 
Assurance of such codperation has been ob- 
tained from a number of school systems. 

Cost of attendance at the college probably 
will not exceed $1,000 a year. It is hoped 
that a number of scholarships may become 
available for unusually promising young men 
and women who wish to prepare for the 
teaching profession and who cannot meet 
tuition costs. 

If the college is successful in achieving 
its purpose, it will not only develop teachers 
far superior to most of those of the present 
day but its procedures will be adopted by 
teacher-training institutions throughout the 
nation to bring an educational reconstruction 
that, first and last, depends upon a new race 
of teachers. 

With its emphasis upon quality rather 
than quantity, the new college, in so far as 
it succeeds and becomes influential in creat- 
ing such a race of teachers, should tend to 
reduce the present oversupply of teachers 
of mediocre ability and personality and 
make the teaching profession as attractive 
to American youth of superior ability and 
personality as those professions and callings 
in which only the superior person can 
achieve success that is measured by social 
usefulness as well as by financial remunera- 
tion. 

Students in the new college will at first 
be housed in the present dormitories of 
Teachers College and will utilize existing 
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classrooms and laboratories. It is hoped that 
eventually new buildings will be erected to 
house the college. Effort will be made to 
utilize to the utmost the opportunity which 
New. York City provides as a rich cultural 
center. Moreover, the social life of the stu- 
dents will comprise an important factor of 
their training program. 

Because problems of the future teacher 
will center about the child, the central core 
of the curriculum will deal with child nature 
and development and the students in train- 
ing will have intimate contact, under careful 
guidance, with the children in laboratory 
schools of Teachers College and other insti- 
tutions. 

Because the future teacher must in a real 
sense be a social worker, the curricula of the 
college will provide courses in social econ- 
omy, sociology, economics, politics, and 
problems of civic and industrial life, and 
will look forward to providing each student 
active participation in some form of social 
work, An all-year camp is planned as an ad- 
junct to the college to provide opportunities 
for field work in physical education, biology, 
astronomy, and other fields of science. 

The college will reject the traditional 
point system. Graduation will be based upon 
satisfactory examinations of practical as 
well as academic character. 

Faculty members of the new college will 
be selected as carefully as are the students. 
There will be close, intimate association be- 
tween the student body and an outstanding 
faculty to bring about the contact of mind 
with mind, that contact of the spirit of the 
teacher with the ripening enthusiasm of the 
pupil which is the most important of all fac- 
tors in education. 


FERRE 
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OTHERS SAY 
Edited by Fiovp E. HarsuMan 


‘Dr. Willis A. Sutton, at the N.E.A. meeting in 
Los Angeles, made the opening address to the 
members of the National Council of Education. 
His theme was “People versus Things must be the 
New Creed in Education.” 

He expressed the social philosophy of the com- 
ing secondary education when he said: “The new 
age in education must give the child a greater so- 
cial vision. It must teach that man is greater than 
any thing he has made; that he is master of the 
machine.” 

“The greatest, mightiest, and most powerful un- 
discovered territory is in the soul and spirit and 
personality of the individual as it comes in con- 
tact and codperation with the souls and personali- 
ties of other individuals.”? 

A History by Junior High Pupils—Superin- 
tendent John Bracken of Clayton, Missouri, has 
sent in a very novel publication which is most in- 
teresting. The boys and girls of the seventh-year 
class have written a history of Clayton. It is the 
result of a project in the regular history work 
and is written in the language of seventh grade 
without tampering by teachers. 

Such work, as a creation of pupils, not retouched 
or rewritten by so-called older and more experi- 
enced teachers, is so unusual and so pleasing that 
it deserves special mention and great credit. 

Flow Old Is Guidance?—Ohio Schools for Oc- 
tober 1931 carries an article, “Debunking Guid- 
ance,” by Henry C. Seasholes, John Adams High 
School, Cleveland. The points are so well taken 
that they deserve mention on this page. 

It has taken the world of education just about 
nineteen hundred years to advance from the point 
where “The Great Teacher came along and re- 
minded the people that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath,” to the present 
day when “a teacher comes along to remind people 
that the school was made for the pupil and not the 
pupil for the school.” 

Mr. Seasholes believes that the guidance move- 
ment will be greatly stimulated if we begin by 
denying three false premises; namely: “(1) Our 
schools have failed miserably in their duty to the 
individual and to society. They have fallen so far 
short of glory that only the guidance movement 
can save them. (2) The guidance movement is new 
and big and strange. (3) To attain the ends of 
guidance a revolution in our schools must take 
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place. Many of our existing institutions and prac- 
tices must be eliminated to make way for the 
guidance movement.” 

Vitalizing Life Science-—Word has just come, 
by mail, of a very interesting method for develop- 
ing interest in growing fall flowers. The place is 
Athens, Ohio, in the Senior High School. Walter 
P. Porter, head of the science department and 
critic teacher in biological science for Ohio Uni- 
versity, has, for several years, conducted a fall 
flower show as a part of the science program. It 
is usually the subject of a fine auditorium pro- 
gram and a source of community pride and inter- 
est. 

This year two hundred and fifty pupils pre- 
sented éxhibits which filled the stage and over- 
flowed into the gymnasium. After the regular 
school show the affair attracted several hundred 
parents and friends to an open evening show. 

Biennial Award of Kappa Delta Pi—An award 
of $1,000 has been offered by this honorary so- 
ciety for the best report of a research project 
dealing with the measurement of efficiency in 
teaching. Manuscript must be in the hands of the 
recording secretary of the society on or before 
September 1, 1932.’ 

The Junior College Journal, a publication de- 
voted entirely to the upward extension of second- 
ary education, has completed its first year. In the 
first number of volume two will be found a very 
excellent résumé of the junior-college movement 
in the several States where this type of school is 
in vogue. The Journal is to be congratulated upon 
the lead it is taking in this very important develop- 
ment in secondary education. 

The School of the Air—The American School 
of the Air reopened its programs on November 
9 and will continue throughout the year on each 
school day at 2.30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 
Their program is as follows: 


Monday 
History dramas for upper grades and 
high schools 
1. American history presented during 
the first ten weeks 
2. European background presented 
during the last ten weeks 
Tuesday 
Geography and music for upper 
grades and high schools 


2 The Teachers Journal and Abstract, September 1931. 
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Wednesday 
Literature dramatizations for fifth 
and sixth grades alternating with 
literature and art appreciation talks 
for junior and senior high schools 


Thursday 
Primary music and dramatized fairy 
stories every other week 
Intermediate music and elementary 
science every other week 
Friday 


Vocational guidance and civics 
In addition to this program, there will be special 
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features on Saturdays at 11.00 a.m. and on Sun- 
days at 3.00 p.m. 

These broadcasts will be over the Columbia sys- 
tem. 

Beginning on Monday, October 26, at 4.00 p.m, 
Eastern Standard Time, the National Music League 
will be heard in a series of concerts for secondary 
schools and colleges. The broadcasts will be over 
the National Broadcasting Company system each 
Monday at the hour mentioned and will last a 
half hour. The League group includes some of the 
outstanding artists of the day. It is a nonprofit 
organization, subsidized by music-loving patrons 
to stimulate study and appreciation of music. 


SCHOOL-NEWS COLUMN 


Epitep sy S. O. Rorem 


Our readers are invited to report the one 
most interesting item concerning their school 
for this column. 


In Atlanta, Georgia, provision has been 
made for accelerated groups of pupils. It is 
possible for a pupil to finish the junior high 
school in two or two and one-half years, or 
the senior high school in two and one-half 


years. 


Springfield, Illinois, High School is work- 
ing with honor study groups. One high school 
has eight groups working alone. 


Case studies and investigations carried on 
in every subject, and an effort to adapt a 
curriculum to the needs of the pupils, has 
been made the basis of a reorganized curri- 
culum in Pueblo, Colorado. 


Des Moines, Iowa, is revising the curricu- 
lum in English from kindergarten to high 
school. 


In the junior high schools of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, a course in world relations follows a 
half year of community civics in the busi- 
ness-science curriculum. 


A city-wide survey of the interests of girls 
and of activities performed in the home was 
made the basis of a revised junior-high- 
school home-economics course in the schools 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Wichita, Kansas, has established a health 
course which extends from kindergarten 
through the high school, based upon activi- 
ties. 


Denver, Colorado, has revised its Eng- 
lish program, from kindergarten through 
senior high school. 


Mount Vernon, New York, has been 
carrying through a city-wide program of d 
rected study as one of its major projects of 
improvement within the public schools. 


Port Washington, New York, is making 
a specific study of its senior-high-school or 
ganization, in the interest of making it serve 
more completely the needs of all the pupils 
enrolled. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, public schools 
have just recently issued a syllabus on char 
acter education. 


2.8.8 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Students’ Dictionary of Synonyms and 
Antonyms, by Ltoyp ApAms. New York: 
Noble and Noble, 1930, 194 pages. 


The writer or speaker who receives favorable 
attention today is he who paints a sharp, clear 
picture with vivid, exact words. This book is de- 
signed for those who seek the elusive word in a 
readily acceptable form. Obsolete and unlikely 
words are omitted. 

W.A.G. 


English for American High Schools, by 
Watter Barnes. New York: Rand Mc- 
Nally Company, 1931, xvi + 646 pages. 


It is refreshing to open a textbook in which 
the purposes clearly set forth in the preface are 
definitely carried out in the body of the book. Pro- 
fessor Barnes has given us such a text for use 
in the teaching of English expression. Among the 
more striking statements in the preface are those 
in which he emphasizes the desirability of prac- 
tice in types of language that are in common, 
daily use in life, of cultivation of the qualities of 
language that are most highly rewarded in social 
life, and of avoiding artificial condescension to 
the assumed dullness or indifference of pupils. 

These are familiar ideas, but not so familiar are 
textbooks in which these ideas are put into prac- 
tice. Professor Barnes has incorporated his con- 
victions in the exercises and activities that make 
up Part I of his book, with the result that the 
English teacher has a flexible instrument at hand 
for the accomplishment of aims. 

Part II contains material for reference and 
drill when corrective procedure is needed. The 
book as a whole is characterized by a combination 
of definiteness of treatment and stimulating and 
Suggestive assignments that should secure for it 
a high place among English texts. 

A.D.W. 


Health Horizons, by JEAN BroapHuRST and 
Marion O. Lerrizo. New York: Silver 
Burdett and Company, 1931, ix + 516 
+ xliv pages. 

A collection of brief essays and citations on a 
wide range of topics bearing on personal and 
community health. The style is pleasing und the 
information authoritative. Teachers in all grades 
from kindergarten through college, and general 
readers also, will find this book a rich storehouse 


of information of value to them. The chapter 
headings, which include such vital topics as “Home 
Hygiene,” “Personal Hygiene,” “Safety and First 
Aid,” “Communicable Disease,” and others, in- 
dicate the comprehensiveness of the treatment. 
The material is thoroughly indexed, and consti- 
tutes a very effective manual. The authors have 
dedicated the work to the late Emma Dolfinger, 
former director of the Division of Health Educa- 
tion of the American Child Health Association, 
whose wise leadership was the source of so much 
progress in health education. 
A.D.W. 


Tests and Measurements for Teachers, by 
Ernest W. Tiecs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931, 470 pages. 


In the immediate past, public-school people have 
been caught in the frenzy of a scientific measure- 
ment movement in education. Hundreds of stand- 
ardized tests have been devised and popularized 
throughout our classrooms. Many books have ap- 
peared dealing with this scientific measuring, but 
most of them have been primarily concerned with 
the descriptions of existing tests, and the statisti- 
cal tabulation and interpretation of the scores ob- 
tained. The approach to educational measurement 
has been through statistics and mathematics. 

There is a more practical approach for prepar- 
ing teachers in this field. All teachers (in their 
teaching) use some kind of testing techniques. 
It is better educational procedure to advance from 
the known to the unknown, so by helping teachers 
to better those testing activities which they will 
do anyway, a more logical approach can be made 
to the study of measurement. 

Our author uses this approach. In discussing 


“measurement and measurement technique in Part 


I, he introduces the student to the newer philos- 
ophy and concepts of educational measurement. In 
Part II he discusses certain uses of tests in terms 
of learning activities to which they are related. 
In Part III the author discusses the construction, 
selection, administration, and interpretation of in- 
formal tests. He does not neglect standardized 
tests but treats them only in relation to the teach- 
er’s informal program. Representative bibliog- 
raphies of available tests are included. 

This book is an excellent introductory text for 
teachers in service and prospective teachers. It is 
a sane and useful discussion of tests and measure- 
ments from a practical approach. 

F. M. Perron 
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A FULL ANSWER 


stimulates and enriches the mind. These three 


books give the full answer. 


VERYDAY ECONOMICS, 
by Janzen and Stephenson, 
teaches the high school stu- 
dent the fundamentals of eco- 
nomic theory through an ob- 
servation of the everyday economic 
practice about him. Every resource of 
the textbook is assembled and coordi- 
nated to give the student a sound ele- 
mentary knowledge of economics 
which he can live by—which will be a 
satisfactory basis for college study. 


MODERN HISTORY, by Carl Beck- 
er, arouses and feeds the vital interest 
of the student. Becker’s mastery of the 
facts of history, his unbiased treat- 
ment, his complete pictures of person- 
alities and peoples make it possible for 
him to reveal the growth of our demo- 
cratic, scientific, and industrialized civ- 
ilization of today. It is socialized his- 
tory—the student will be better pre- 
pared for living after the study of this 
book. 


A GENERAL SCIENCE WORK- 
BOOK, by Lake, Welton, and Adell, is 
a supremely efficient tool for teaching 
general science with or without a basic 
text. Motivated units on important 
subjects are completed by work around 
either the laboratory or the demonstra- 
tion table. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
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“The Junior High School, An Annotated 


Bibliography,” by F. A. Bev. Teachers 

College Bulletin, Number 113. Charleston, 

Ill.: Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 

lege, 1931, 76 pages. 

Mr. Beu’s classified bibliography is a survey of 
the periodical literature on the junior high school 
published from January 1920 to June 1930, in 
his own words, “not intended to be exhaustive, 
but comprehensive.” 

The few articles on extracurricular activities 
which Mr. Beu treats are listed under the head- 
ings: “Curriculum,” “Certain Junior High 
Schools,” “Educational and Vocational Guidance.” 
Even though such classification may be a result 
of a proper educational philosophy regarding ex- 
tracurricular activities, the difficulty one would 
have in locating this material makes an unfor- 
tunate placement, and the omission of a section 
on extracurricular activities seems hardly in line 
with the bibliographical needs of modern readers. 
The classification again seems inadequate when 
such articles as “Social Science in the Junior High 
Schools of Fordson” and “High Days in Junior 
High,” described as illustrative of methods in 
literature and dramatics, appear under “Status, 
Standards, Tendencies, and Trends” with no refer- 
ence made to them in the curriculum section w 
parallel articles are noted. , 

The range of periodicals covered seems inclu- 
sive and most of the summaries appear to indi- 
cate the nature of the articles satisfactorily. Yet at 
times the notes are so repetitive of the title of the 
article that one would conclude either that the 
article listed makes no contribution (in which 
cases the advisability of its inclusion in a selected 
bibliography may be questioned) or that the com- 
piler felt the need of writing a line or two for the 
purpose of space balancing. 

Although Mr. Beu’s bibliography will be of only 
elementary use to the research student, it should 
prove of definite value to those who use it for 
the purpose for which it was probably written— 
as a convenient handbook from which general 
readers may easily select interesting articles about 
this or that phase of the junior-high-school or 
ganization. Heven Hatter 


Essays of Today, by Rose A. WITHAM 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1931, xvii + 398 pages. 

Miss Witham has given us a most varied and 
interesting collection of essays, basing her selee 
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tion on four major considerations: (1) that as 
many as possible of our contemporary outstand- 
ing essayists should be represented; (2) that the 
essays selected should voice comments upon the 
immediate concerns of boys and girls of today; 
(3) that some of the “changeless things” should 
also be represented; and (4) that there should 
be included worth-while opinions on the problems 
young people now discuss among themselves. 

The book contains the usual equipment for 
guiding classroom discussion, but the author ex- 
presses the hope that this will not be made the 
means of “chopping essays into fine bits.” The 
suggestions to teachers which are set forth in the 
preface are well worth their careful attention, and 
the introduction for pupils should promote real 
understanding and enjoyment of essays on their 
part. The essays themselves seem to this writer to 
be well chosen. Almost all of them are written 
later than 1927, so the collection is fresh and up- 
to-date. The book is an attractive and stimulating 
addition to the materials available for the proges- 
sive English teacher. 


A.D.W. 


The Jungle of the Mind, by Epcar JAMES 
Swirt. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931, 340 pages. 


You may not agree with the classification of 
“quacks” and “charlatans” which Dr. Swift makes 
—indeed, some of your own pet theories may have 
been attacked, but you will likely grant that he has 
given much thought to the “jungles of the mind.” 

All of his conclusions are illustrated by means 
of anecdotes of present or past beliefs in cures. 
Undoubtedly, Barnum was right—but even if one 
were not born that way he would want to act as 
if he were a fool. We enjoy being hoodwinked. 

With his customary display of wit, Dr. Swift 
takes us through the mazes of credulity and dem- 
onstrates that “it is easy to believe.” He shows 
that educated persons are the most gullible. 

The chapters on “Can We Read the Thoughts 
of Others?” “If I Could Only Remember,” “Iron- 
clad Manacles,” and “Dreaming Dreams” are par- 
ticularly interesting. However, the entire book is 
written in a popular, pleasing style. Every teacher 
should read it—it is not pedagogy but it is good 
common sense. Teachers who understand this book 
should be better equipped to deal with “school 
shocks” in their pupils and patrons. 


F.E.L. 


| For Junior and Senior | 
| 
| 


High Schools 


Palmer Method Handwriting 
Advanced Edition 

This text presents material for penmanship 
exercises adapted for use in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Emphasis is placed on 
the practical aims in handwriting instruc- 
tion for school and business. Contains ade- 
quate review material for a short course in 
handwriting in high schools. 


The Palmer Method of Business 
Writing | 

The standard text in handwriting in Ameri- 

can schools. Instructional material conveni- 

ently organized in lesson units. This book 

is well adapted for use in grades seven and 

eight. New revised edition now ready. 


Teachers’ Manual for Palmer 
Method Handwriti 


This manual covers the Palmer Method 
four-book series. It covers thoroughly all 
phases of instruction in this subject. 96 
pages. List and postpaid price 50c. 


This scale provides for accurate pupil and 
class testing in speed and quality. Each scale 
consists of specimens for quality rating from 
gtades II to VIII inclusive, and manual and 
record blank. List and postpaid price 50c. 


Fall Price List Now Ready 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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‘SPECIAL OFFER 


17 Weeks For 
ONE DOLLAR 
@ 


including ibition. . . . It offers a we 
out program of ideas... 
1 books, music, 


original material. . . . "Il want to say bow 
much I enjoy reading the Outlook. Tn the 
words of the street you are getting out a4 
swell journal.'’—Says John Dewey. 


OUTLOOK 


OUTLOOK and East 16th Street— 


Gentlemen: 
I should like to read the Outlook for seventeen 
weeks. Please find enclosed one dollar. 


Teachers, we place you in the better positions 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


WituaM Rurrer, Px.D., Mgr. 


410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Mi lis. Mi 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We 
Enroll Only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western 
States, etc., etc., etc.” free to members, 50c 
to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write 
today for enrollment card and information. 
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Culture and Education in America, by Har- 
oLp Rucc. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1931, xii + 404 pages. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy contribution of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to con- 
temporary education is the use of its resources to 
free from heavy teaching and administrative sched- 
ules a number of brilliant and forward-looking 
scholars, thereby permitting them time for con- 
templation and productive writing. From the pens 
of Kilpatrick, Briggs, Counts, Rugg, Harold Clark, 
and others have come books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles of rich significance for thoughtful educa- 
tors. Peculiarly important are they during the 
present impasse in secondary education when we 
find ourselves faced with irresistible pressures to 
expand opportunities for adolescent youths while 
decreasing school costs, under conditions that 
make adequate response to either pressure quite 
impossible. 

It may be too much to hope that the harassed 
administrator, in formulating his recommendations 
to his superior officers, his board of education, or 
his public for the program of next year or the 
next decade, shall consciously be guided by such 
a fundamental exposition of America’s culture 
and education as Rugg has set forth. But it may 
reasonably be expected that he and his abler at 
sociates have read such a book, that they have 
associated with them such penetrating persons of 
their community as would profit by such reading 
If so, there will be always present, within and 
without the school institutions, small groups of 
elect who will maintain a sense of direction. Is 
the trial and error process of making adjustments 
in response to immediate and often planles, 
though unavoidable, demands, something of 3 
positive, purposive program may be maintained 

This volume is the second in point of time o 
publication of a series of four books projected ly 
Rugg. The first two of the series are not yet com 
pleted; they are American Civilization and tht 
School Curriculum (a foretaste of which we have 
doubtless had in the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook o 
the National Society for the Study of Education) 
and The Psychology and Teaching of the Socid 
Sciences. The Child Centered School, written i 
collaboration with Ann Schumaker, was published 
in 1928. 

The present volume is “a preface to a theory 
of life and education and a tentative program # 
meet the staggering problems of social reconstrue 
tion.” The program presented in Part VI is di 
appointing because of its intellectuality. Rug 
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seems not to realize how significant a fraction of 
positive and successful adjustment to life is subtle 
and behavioristic rather than intellectual and pur- 
posive. There is, too, Rugg’s characteristic and 
somewhat irritating assumption that because he has 
only recently discovered for himself certain de- 
siderata, e.g., that youths should be educated in 
constructive appreciation, such projects have never 
been purposefully attempted before. Nevertheless, 
his presentation of “The New Curriculum and the 
Reconstruction of Community Life” (Chapter 
XVIII) is suggestive and competent. 

This is a book that thoughtful school people 
cannot afford to neglect. 
P.W.L.C. 


Education and Economics. Third yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Educational Sociology. Edited by Harold 
F. Clark and Benjamin R. Andrews. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bureau of Publications, 1931. 


This yearbook is an endeavor “to further the 
study of the interrelations of education and the 
economic area of social study.” It consists largely 
of very valuable articles which have previously 
appeared in the Journal of Educational Sociology. 
The pamphlet includes, among other articles: 
“What is Correct Occupational Distribution?” 
(H. F. Clark); “Planning for Economic Prog- 
ress” (L. C. Marshall) ; “Education and the Eco- 
nomic Aim” (J. Frank Day) ; and expositions of 
educational reconstruction for the economic or- 
der in Germany, England, and Russia by Carl 
Brinkman, Sir Josiah Stamp, and George S. 
Counts, respectively. Except for a brief introduc- 


tion setting forth the importance of economic. 


planning in a capitalistic society as well as in 
Soviet Russia, there is no effort to relate the con- 
tributions of the twelve contributors to each other 
or to the general theme of the yearbook. 

At the present period of economic dislocation, 
the problems to which economists must address 
themselves are almost overwhelming both in im- 
portance and difficulty. It is a daring educator (un- 
less he be also an economist) who would project 
any positive program of economic education in 
the secondary schools until and unless the econo- 
mists themselves clarify their own beliefs and 
formulate a program for controlling financial con- 
vulsions and economic depressions. Meanwhile, 
the school can and should encourage healthy skep- 
ticism in regard to the easy “solutions” for our 
difficulty implied in such slogans as “Spend until 
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it hurts,” “Give a job,” and charity campaigns. And 
the school can promote a knowledge about, and 
a habit of reflecting upon the application of funda- 
mental principles of such economic theory as are 
not now challenged. 

P.W.L.C. 


Educational Finance Studies. CARTER 
ALEXANDER. New York: Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1931. 


Constantly more acute grow the problems of 
educational finance. The American program of ex- 
penditures has been based on salesmanship, pub- 
licity, and social pressures—rivalries, cupidity, and 
maudlin sentiment. Like radios, yeast, candy, and 
women’s clothes, school buildings and school sal- 
ary schedules have been “put across” by high- 
power salesmanship. The public has scarcely 
known what it was buying or why. Bond interest 
and bond retirement, tenure and salary schedules, 
and special school officers affect the tax rate. 
And administrators are nervously feeling the pub- 
lic pulse on the morning after the glorious spend- 
ing campaigns of the last decade. Too often, like 
the public which they “sold,” they have no very 
clear idea of what it is all about. Hence the time- 
liness of the present volume. 
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This book consists of summaries and evalua- 
tions for school administrators of recent educa- 
tional finance dissertations at Teachers College, 
In a single volume, there is thus furnished a selec. 
tion of the findings and conclusions of the re- 
searchers of chief interest to school administra- 
tors. 

The small volume is divided into three parts: 
I. Fiscal Procedures of Importance in Educational 
Finance; II. School Costs; and III. State Aid for 
Schools. It is not intended that the volume shall 
summarize and so replace the original studies but 
that it may help the administrator to know “when 
he needs to read the original.” 

P.W.L.C. 
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